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“Stormy Weather,” Philip LeBoutillier’s able yawl, won easily 


“Stormy Weather” Wins Light Weather Fastnet 


WESTON MARTYR 


HIS YEAR’S Fastnet Race promised to be 
the most interesting of the whole series. For 
one thing, the pundits kept themselves busy 
after the 1933 race prophesying that the 
Fastnet was dead and done for. According to 

them there would never be any more entries. And the pun- 
dits were wrong. I don’t know how many entries there were 
this year, but the starters were seventeen — a record num- 
ber. Further, the quality of the British entries has never been 
better. There was something for you confounded Yanks to 
beat this time. 

There was Kismet III, Fife’s ex-15-Metre Dorina. Her 
owner has given her a Bermudian rig and he thinks he has 
turned her into an ocean racer. As her owner is Mr. Colin 
Newman, he may be right; but I know Kismet would look 
far too frail and tall for my comfort on one of those dirty 
nights they frequently serve up to you off the Fastnet. 

Then there was Foxhound, a new boat bound to be hard to 
beat, because Nicholson is reported to have had the R.O.R.C. 
Rule and the Fastnet Cup in his mind when he designed her 
for Mr. Isaac Bell. 

There was Trenchemer, too. Our Mr. W. D. M. Bell’s en- 
try, but your Mr. Olin Stephens’ design. And as she is just a 





big Stormy Weather and a bigger Dorade, I can hardly claim 
pure British blood for her. Further there was Carmela, by no 
means a slow coach. 

Some of the other starters were interesting boats, too. 
There’ was Stormy Weather, of course, the one and only 
American this time, Vamarie having grievously disappointed 
us all by not turning up in time. Tat Mo Shan, looking rather 
heavy about the hull and a bit short.of canvas, is the ketch 
which sailed over here last year from China. She was entered 
by that august institution, the British Admiralty, and 
manned by a full crew of naval officers. To give them some- 
thing in their own line of business to race against, there was 
our old friend the Jlez,.disguised.as a Bermudian cutter and 
bung full of Royal Engineers..Also that. slippery piece of 
wood the Emmeline, chock-a-block with the Royal Air Force. 

Then there was. Rose, a typical British yawl, manned by a 
picked crew from that progressive institution, the Little Ship 
Club. Rose, though a trifle old-fashioned and hit very hard 
by the R.O.R.C. Rule, was by no means to be despised, for 
she has been sailing all over the North Sea and the Channel 
since last January, weeding out and maturing candidates for 
her Fastnet crew. And the factor that counts in the Fastnet 
is the crew. 
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“Trenchemer” finished second on both elapsed and corrected time 


Maud is the Maud. Yes. She is no less a boat than Claud 
Worth’s chef-d’ceuvre! Indeed an interesting entry! When 
one has heard so much about a boat it is interesting to get a 
chance to see what she can do. 

The Macnab was a dark horse, or supposed to be. She 
looked good, and you never know what you may find under a 
kilt of that tartan. She was designed by Rodney Paul for 
ocean racing, and she looked so good on the starting line that 
I looked up her time allowance and then backed her to win to 
the extent of five shillings, or $1.25, at par. Thalassa is a 
typical British cruising yawl, and Banba, owned by A. Ros- 
ling, is a 34-ton gaff cutter. 

Upholding the honor of France were the schooner Hygie 
and the cutters Brise Vent and Isis. I had better state, at 
once, that I like and admire the French; their productions as 
a rule are so full of style and grace. But the Hygie is — well, 
she is a powerful looking craft, all right. And if you are look- 
ing for chic, don’t look at Brise Vent. But the Isis is very 
French, a lovely little thing and as fast as they make ’em. 
She was designed throughout, hull and rig, by her owner, M. 
Georges Baldenweck, and she is a credit to him. 

The remaining entry is Amy. I saw her only at the start 
and she made a bad start. My impression of her was that she 
was unlikely to win the Fastnet Cup, but that her crew must 
be desperate fellows. 

Although the work is hard and the pay deplorable, I have 
faithfully written for YacuTine the story of every Fastnet 
Race. I have tried various methods of earning the pay — 
such as it is. Sometimes I have written my story after sailing 
in the race, and sometimes I have stayed at home and relied 
on the picture-papers and my imagination for the facts and 
the supplementary details. This year I opined I might as 
well make the business a pleasure, and decided to book a 
passage round the Fastnet in the Bluenose. But Ingo Simon 
shanghaied me aboard the Jollity, a staysail ketch some 25 
feet long. I repeat, 25 feet long. He said: “‘I haven’t bothered 
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to enter, but I’m going to sail round the course, so you'll 
have a splendid view of the leading boats all the way.” 

The race this year was from Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
through the Needles Passage, around the Fastnet and back 
to Plymouth — 580 miles, instead of 720 as in 1933. The 
boats started at 3.00 p.m. August 7th, on the first of the ebb, 
with a light SW breeze making it a mighty close fetch down 
the Solent. 

The Kismet and Jollity at once stepped out into the lead, 
followed by Foxhound, Trenchemer and Stormy Weather, 
with Foxhound holding a better wind and footing faster than 
Trenchemer, and Trenchemer outfooting Stormy Weather. 
Carmela hung on to Stormy’s tail, and Emmeline, Banba and 
Rose were not far astern. But the rest of the fleet, including 
Bluenose, were soon left far behind. Even at this stage of the 
race it was plain to see which were the fast boats and which 
the slow. Kismet, Foxhound and Jollity were the only vessels 
to weather the West Shingles buoy off the Needles in one 
tack. 

The order at this point, after five miles sailed close hauled, 
was: Kismet and Jollity a quarter of a mile ahead of Foz- 
hound, which was the same distance ahead of Trenchemer. 
The new yawl had a lead of a hundred yards on Stormy 
Weather. A quarter of a mile further astern came Carmela, 
followed by Emmeline, Banba, Rose and Bluenose, with the 
rest nowhere. 

From the Needles it was a close reach to Portland Bill and 
here the Kismet sailed right away from everybody, until 5:30 
p.m., when the wind fell light and headed her. At 6.00 p.m., 
when the Jollity was 3 miles SE of Anvil Point, with 15 
miles sailed, the position was as follows: 

Kismet nearly hull down to the west ahead of us, Fozx- 
hound and Stormy Weather bearing NW, with Foxhound lead- 
ing your boat by a mile. Trenchemer was close astern of us, 
and a mile astern was Bluenose, standing up like a church 
spire, with Carmela and Emmeline a mile astern of her. Be- 
hind them Rose and Banba showed up, while the rest were 
mere ghosts on the eastern horizon. 

Extract from Jollity’s log: “6:20 p.m. Passed Stormy 
Weather close aboard. Rod Stephens working like mad, 
trimming sheets and changing sails. The hand at her wheel 
hailed us, crying, ‘Quack, Quack.’ A smell in the air to lee- 
ward of her of baked meats and hot coffee.”’ To the initiated 
this extract will, I think, speak volumes on the subject of the 
Stormy’s personnel and their morale. 

In the dusk the last we saw of them astern of us was: Kis- 
met and Foxhound becalmed under St. Alban’s Head, with 
Stormy Weather creeping past them offshore. It looked as 
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“Stormy’s” Skipper and Mate “in conference” 
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“Macnab” was a dark horse that came in well down the list, thereby 
losing five shillings for the author 


though Rod had found an effective combination of headsails 
with his conjuring. Astern of him and well offshore we could 
just make out Trenchemer and Bluenose. There was no sign 
of the others. 

Ingo said: ‘Not bad for a 25-foot boat. We’ve whacked 
the lot, Blwenose included. You take her now, I’m going to 
turn in.”’ He did. And I steered down Channel all that night 
through light and variable airs. We arrived abreast of Ply- 
mouth at noon on the 8th and there Jollity gave up, because 
there was no wind, nor signs of any, and we were sick to 
death of listening to our motor — which had never stopped 
from the time we crossed the starting line. 

And at Plymouth I now sit, writing this. Presently Jollity 
will sail out to the westward to greet the returning fleet and 
show them the way in. And I shall board each boat as she 
anchors — and hear seventeen different stories of the race, 
and boil them all down into one and pass it on to you. 


They’re in. It was a light weather race, but Stormy 
Weather won it. And every British yachtsman I have met 
here is glad. The combination of a grand boat plus a grand 
crew won, which is just as it should be. 

On the evening of the 11th. Jollity was cruising eastward 
of the Lizard, when we sighted two tall pyramids on the 
horizon in the west. One was plainly a Bermudian cutter and 


“Kismet III” led the fleet home but could not save her time 


on the winners 


could only be the limit boat, Kismet; but who was the other, 
so close on the big boat’s tail? Ingo, with his eye to the tele- 
scope, said “It’s a Bermudian yawl. I can’t see her hull.’ 
And I said, “It’s that damned Yank, Rod.” (I smiled, Rod!) 

It wasn’t Rod, it was Trenchemer; half a mile behind the 
scratch boat with nine hours of her time to spare. And when 
we asked her if she had seen Stormy Weather, she said “‘ Yes. I 
can see her now. She’s there!’’ And there she was, sure 
enough, just showing over the horizon and obviously coming 
up fast. With seven hours’ allowance on Trenchemer, sixteen 
on Kismet and no signs of Foxhound, Stormy Weather had the 
Fastnet Cup in the bag. 

The race was won by dint of unremitting hard work, 
achieved by skilled workmen, using a perfect instrument. 
Light weather races are very hard work. I have read through 
Stormy Weather’s log and counted twenty-five major shifts of 
wind. And each shift of wind seems to have meant a shift of 
sails. And being becalmed with a foul tide means, to Rod 
Stephens, anchoring — even if one does have to let go and 
heave up forty-odd fathoms of cable every time. Judging by 
what I saw, heard and read between the lines, I do not think 
Stormy Weather lost a yard or a minute in four and a half 
days and 580 miles. 

Working down Channel to the Lizard, all the boats met 

(Continued on page 98) 





Three fast ones: “Stormy Weather,” “Foxhound” and “Trenchemer” 
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“Yankee,” hard on the 
wind, At right, “Yan- 
kee” after her dismast- 
ing in the last race of 
the season. The mast 
did not break, but crum- 
pled and collapsed. Note 
the maze of gear hanging 
over the side. Mr. Lam- 
bert, bare headed, is seen 
just abaft the mainmast 
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How “Yankee” Fared in England 


ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


flotilla began dramatically on June 6th when her 

principal competitor, Endeavour, was dismasted. It 
ended August 30th with the even more dramatic dismasting 
of the American sloop. On the face of these two statements 
it might appear that the summer of 1935 was a windy one in 
British waters. As a matter of fact, it was the calmest season 
that has bedeviled English yachtsmen since Britannia was 
a filly, and that takes you back to 1894, when Vigilant 
crossed the pond to test her prowess. 

Commodore Gerard B.. Lambert’s bronze beauty raced in 
England and France thirty-two times, including the un- 
finished final, and in at least twenty of those races the air 
conditions were either calm or fluky, or both. Inasmuch as 
Yankee was the largest of the seven Class J cutters, condi- 
tions cannot therefore be said to have favored her. But in 
her racing against Endeavour (always the boat against which 
she wanted to do her best) Yankee won eight and Endeavour 
nine * of the thirty-two starts, and on a record as even as 
that the American yacht’s season abroad may be classed as 
a success. She did not clean up, as many of her ardent parti- 
sans from New England hoped she would. But neither was 
she wiped up by the blue-hulled flyer which is considered 
by her own partisans to be the world’s fastest yacht. 

A season comprising, in all, thirty-seven races, and en- 
gaged in by eight vessels (including the schooner Westward) 
is not reducible to simple, clear-cut analysis. For example, 
Velsheda, the predecessor of Endeavour from Camper and 
Nicholsons’ yard, won twenty-five flags. That is, she placed 
among the first three in twenty-five of her thirty-six starts. 
She never failed to start with the others except on one farci- 
cal day in the Solent when flag signals were misread and 
Astra alone of all the fleet sailed around the course. Velsheda 
failed to finish only once. If, therefore, Velsheda is rated 
according to her order of finish she ranks second only to 
Endeavour, with twenty-eight flags. 

But Velsheda was beaten seventeen times by Yankee and 
took only five firsts to Yankee’s eight. She finished ahead of 
the American boat fourteen times. 


* Endeavour won twelve times in the full season of thirty-seven races. In 
the races of June 1st, 3rd, and 4th, two of which Endeavour won, Yankee 
was not tuned up and did not compete. In the race of August 6th for the 
King’s Cup, which Endeavour also won, Yankee was not eligible. 


7 ANKEE’S season of racing in the English Class J 
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The start of the last race, in which “ Yankee” was dismasted. “ Yankee” 
is leading, followed by “Velsheda” and “Endeavour” (in foreground) 


Similarly, a good case can be made out for Astra, the baby 
of the fleet. She was as consistent a starter as Velsheda, 
thanks to her solo performance mentioned above, and she 
raised her winning flag eight times in thirty-six races. Al- 
though she won no oftener than Yankee, she gained two 
flags more than the American boat with which this analysis 
is particularly concerned, and there will therefore be those 
to contend that she should be placed ahead of Yankee in the 
final accounting. But Astra enjoyed a handicap of nearly 
nine seconds a mile, and in two races, when Yankee had shot 
her bolt and crossed the finish line ahead of the fleet, Astra 
brought from far astern her own private winning squall. It 
was, indeed, Astra’s weather throughout the summer, for 
she is a veritable marvel in light going. To save their time, 
Endeavour and Yankee, racing (with Velsheda) at scratch, 
had to perform feats of wizardry to keep sufficiently far 
ahead of the little green ghost. 

This brings us back to Endeavour and Yankee. It will be 
remembered that when the English champion raced Rain- 
bow last fall she was generally accredited with being the 
fastest yacht afloat. She lost the Cup match, but she did so 
through no inherent fault of hull, sails, or rigging. So in the 
summer of ’35 here was Endeavour sailing in her home wa- 
ters, sailed by a Tommy Sopwith who was among friends, 
who was himself again, and who was to demonstrate that 
he has few equals at the wheel of a 76-footer. 


Opposed to her (but with five other boats thickening the 
complications) was Yankee, rebuilt inside to accord not only 
with the letter but with the spirit of the rules, completely 
rerigged, not canvassed to perfection, and raced in strange 
waters by a man whose sole previous experience in the big 
class had been with the quickly responsive, cat-like Vanitie. 
Jerry Lambert prepared Yankee for her first race of June 6th 
(which she won) under conditions so foreign to his experience 
that he did not know that in a strong wind and a strong tide 
it is better to weigh anchor before hoisting the mainsail. 
(Similarly, Sopwith, racing at Newport, didn’t know that 
under our peculiar conditions it is wiser to set the main 
before letting go the mooring.) And in each successive 
race Lambert and his Yankee found conditions new and 
perplexing. 

For instance, in the first race in the Solent, that of June 
21st, Yankee found a westerly wind. Barring a short stay 
on the mud, which because of a patch of fog was unnoticed 
by the press writers, but which helped us to finish last of all 
but Astra, who had been aground longer — barring this 
incident, affairs went well, and at the conclusion of the race 
Lambert said: ‘‘Now we know what to do with a westerly 
wind, and tomorrow may tell a different story.” It did. The 
next day the wind went east, and conditions were completely 
different. Although trailing Endeavour, we more thansaved 

(Continued on page 89) 












































JUNE JULY “ 
Yacut Yacur 
1 3 4 6 10 21 22 27 28 29 3 4 111213 29 30 31 

Endeavour 1 DNF 1 DNF a 1 1 1 2 4 4 32 S22 ¢ 1 2 Endeavour 
Yankee —_ es 1 3 6 5 5 5 1 1 1 721 1 5 4 Yankee 
Astra 5 2 4 DNF 3 7 Dis 4 1 DNF 2DNF 444 2 2 1 Astra 

elsheda 2 3 2 2 1 3 6 2 4 DNF 3 3 a a oe 3 3 Velsheda 
Candida 4 1 3 2 2 6 ‘a 2 es [2:8 .¢@ 4 ; Candida 
Shamrock 3 DNF 2 5 3 3 3 3 5 DNF 5 77 6 DNF 5 Shamrock 
Britannia “e nen 4 4 DN DNF DNF 6 DNF 6 6 6 7 DNF DNF Britannia 
Westward re ~~ a a - ic .. «» -» DNF DNF DNF Westward 

AUGUST TOTAL NUMBER OF PLACES 
1 3 5 6 7 8 9 10 12 13 16 19 21 23 24 #26 27 28 |Ist 2nd ard 4th Flags 

Endeavour 1 2 1 1 3 3 2 3 2 ae 2 2 1 a 23 3 12 10 6 4 28 Endeavour 
Yankee a 4 4 _ 5 2 a 2 1 ae a . 4 3 DNF 51 4 8 4 3 7 15 Yankee 
Astra 2 1 2 3 1 1 5 DNF 3 16 5 DNF 2DNF 1 5 1 5 7 2 5 17 Astra 
Velsheda 5 3 3 2 DNF 5 6 1 6 — 3 1 1 4 1 6 2 3 5 8 12 2 25 Velsheda 
Candida 6 5 6 4 2 DNF DNF 4 5 5 DNF 3 6 3 - Wes 2 4 4 5 10 Candida 
Shamrock 3 DNF 5 5 4 4 3 6 4 4 4 5 6 32 46 5 0 2 7 6 9 Shamrock 
Britannia 7 DNF DNF .. 6 6 7 ee ee pe cst “inee je. eae 0 0 0 2 0 Britannia 
Westwa’d 8 .. DNF DNF DNF DNF 1 DNF DNF . 1 0 0 0 1 Westward 
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M. Rosenfeld Photos 
Start of the first heat of Class A. Gar Wood, Jr., (M 45) won, followed by Van Deman (J-37) and Sam Crooks (J-1) 


% Betty V” Retains Sweepstakes Title 
225’s Steal Spotlight from Other Classes at Red Bank 


tion over Red Bank’s fine two-and-a-half mile oval 
| under model conditions at the National Sweep- 
stakes Regatta, August 16th and 17th. It is a credit to 
engines, hulls and drivers that through major innovation 
and minor refinement speed boat marks are boosted when 
the new outfits find the surface and the course just right. 
This year enthusiasts from several different parts of the 
country were able to get their names on the record books 
when Red Bank revived its popular regatta. 

Melvin Crook of Upper Montclair, N. J., set new lap 
(61.813 m.p.h.) and heat (57.636 m.p.h.) records for the 
race from which the regatta takes its name. His Betty V 
with her big Wright motor is now established as one of the 
fastest single-engined boats in the East. She is a Buskee-built 
boat that closely resembles Hubert Scott-Paine’s Miss Britain 
ITI and on the smooth water the Skrewsbury affords she is as 
level running a racer as one is likely to see. Such competition 
as was offered came from the new 12-litre Duster owned by 
J. M. L. Rutherfurd of Port Washington. Apel designed her 
and a Packard Sweepstakes motor drives her very fast, al- 


Re tion ov were broken in the true motor boat tradi- 





“Duster,” a new 12-litre racer owned by J. M. L. Rutherfurd, of Port 
Washington, L. I. 





though with her high freeboard on a length of twenty-two 
feet she has a deceptively boxy look. In her present trim she 
seems to handle so unreliably that it is questionable whether 
she can safely be opened up, even on long straightaways. 
The bearing aft is reduced to a point where, as the owner 
remarked, when asked if he were going to install a super- 
charger for next year, “I can’t use all the power I’ve got now.”’ 

Duster supplied the opposition to Betty V in the first two 
heats and when some failure forced her to paddle around 
the course in the third heat, Wilbur Hauck’s Miss Hacken- 
sack took up the disheartening chase, only to spring a plank 
and sink right in front of the committee barge. Rescue craft 
were across the course when Crook came around on the last 
lap. Having to slow down spoiled what might easily have 
been a new lap record, for the big mahogany racer was 
opened up for the last two-and-a-half miles. 

Gar Wood, Jr., came East with a big truck full of the 
best in hulls and outboard motors. He was rewarded by 
setting two world outboard records in Class A and in Class 
C, putting the latter mark over fifty miles per hour for the 

(Continued on page 91) 


Melvin Crook established new lap and heat records for the Sweepstakes 
with his “Betty V” 
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“By-C” (1052) just making the weather mark with “Phar Lap” almost covering her. “ Ace,” at the extreme right, gives 
way to “Three Star Too” on the starboard tack. “Gemini IIT” (1101) and “Whitecap IT” (just over mark boat) have 
already rounded and are on their way home 


World's Star Championship Stays on Pacific Coast 


“By-C” With Beardslee Sailing, Repeats for Balboa Yacht Club 
By SHERWOOD HALL 


ARLAN F. BEARDS- 
H LEE and Myron L. 

Lehman of the New- 
port Harbor Star Fleet, de- 
fending champions of the 
1934 International Star Class 
series, and sailing under the 
colors of the Balboa Yacht 
Club in the beautiful black 
and white Star which Com- 
modore T. Higby Embry had 
built for them a year ago, 
proved themselves invincible 
in their home waters. They 
took the title for the second 
year in succession, thus prov- 
ing false the old saying that 
“a Star can never repeat in 
the Championships.” The se- 
ries was sailed this year off 
Newport Harbor, on the 
Southern California Coast, in August. When the final scores 
were tabulated Adrian Iselin’s Ace from Western Long 
Island Sound, was second, only two points behind the 
winner. 

Sixteen Star sloops, the pick of 89 fleets throughout the 
world, with 1214 craft registered, took part in the races this 
year as against only fifteen on San Francisco Bay a year ago, 
but as usual in this supreme contest of the world’s largest 
one-design class, quality was paramount. It is to be regretted 
that there was so little “international” atmosphere in the 
annual scrap of the Stars this year. Only three fleets outside 
of the United States were on deck with challengers at Balboa. 
These were Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela; Villefranche, 
Southern France; and Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, the latter a 
territory of the United States. And all three of these entries 
were sailed by Americans! Still, it was a grand fight, as 
anyone who has ever attended one of these events, knows. 

“Hook” Beardslee in By-C scored only three wins this 





year, as against four last, but 
his total score was the same 
in both series, 72 points. The 
other two firsts went to Glenn 
Waterhouse and Woodbridge 
Metcalf of San Francisco Bay 
in Three Star Too, who totalled 
65 points for third place. They 
dropped back to tenth posi- 
tion in the first race, sailed in 
light going, when a terrific 
current which set in at the 
windward mark on the second 
round caused some skippers 
to make as many as half a 
dozen tries before they could 
turn the buoy in the fading 
breeze. ‘‘Hook’’ Beards- 
lee sensed this after one try, 
and overstood the mark so 
much that spectators were 
amazed. But this maneuver put him over the finish line in 
first position, eight minutes and four seconds ahead of the 
next boat! Adrian Iselin, the ‘‘Fox of Long Island Sound,” 
took nearly five minutes and made five attempts to round 
the same mark. Fourth place was the best Ace could do that 
day. The course was windward and leeward, ten miles. 

Second place went to Stardust from the Eastern Shore, 
Maryland, young ‘‘Bill” Sheehan (Wm. Mason Sheehan, 
Jr.) skipper, with Lowndes Johnson on the whisker pole. 
Canny age and youthful enthusiasm made a fine combina- 
tion, and Stardust finished the series in fifth position. Third 
place for the first race went to the Pacific Coast champion, 
Whitecap II, of San Diego, Ashley Bown’s new boat, but 
this was the best she could do in the five days’ going, and 
seventh place was her final position in the series. 

The second day the committee ordered a triangular course. 
Glenn Waterhouse led off, with Iselin second and Beardslee 

(Continued on page 96) 


Sherwood Hall Photos 
Winners and runners up: “Hook” Beardslee, Adrian 
Iselin, Ed Willis and “Barney” Lehman 
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A Fast Fisherman and Cruiser 
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M. Rosenfeld 





This 50-footer was designed by Leslie Arnold 
and built by the West Mystic Shipyard for A. E. 
Munyer of Brooklyn, N. Y. A pair of 150 horse 
power Lathrop engines give her a speed of 18 
miles per hour. On deck the helmsman has a 
clear view from his elevated position, while the 
after cockpit, with its two revolving chairs, is 
fitted up for the angler 


Below, the yacht has commodious cruising 
accommodations. The deckhouse is a combined 
lounge and dining room, handsomely finished 
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On the Edge of 


the Center 


Captain Barker, Formerly Master 
of the Ship “Tusitala,” Brings the 
Yacht “Vema” Through a 100- 


Mile-an-Hour August Hurricane 


yacht Vema, Captain James P. Barker commanding, 

picked up a hurricane warning from Washington. 
The Weather Bureau reported a severe tropical disturbance 
150 miles northwest of Bermuda moving north northeast at 
twelve miles an hour and diminishing in intensity. As the 
Vema was then south of the Grand Banks on her homeward 
passage from Europe and was therefore nearly a thousand 
miles from the center of the disturbance, Captain Barker 
received the news calmly. It did not then seem possible that 
within 48 hours he would gravely doubt the ability of his 
staunch command to live through the hurricane. He thought 
of his worst experience at sea, a typhoon in 1898 in the Bay 
of Bengal when his ship, the Dovenby Hall, was the only one 
of twelve jute carriers to come through unscathed, and he 
was glad this reported disturbance was of diminishing in- 
tensity. However, Captain Barker instructed his radio 
operator, John M. Avery, to keep in touch with other 
shipping and to prepare an isobar diagram for the North 
Atlantic. 

By the 24th, the Vema knew that the bad weather was 
coming her way, and that its intensity was not diminishing. 
The glass was treacherously high, at 30.18. Fleecy clouds 
dotted the sky, and the air was balmy and crystal clear. 
Under sail and power the yacht logged ten knots in a soft 
south southwest wind. The sea was smooth. 

By midnight the glass had touched 29.98, and orders had 
been given to furl topsails and the flying jib if it dropped to 
29.90. This order was executed in the morning watch. 

At 11.00 a.m., the glass:still falling fast and the wind now 
freshening from south southeast and backing, the mizzen 
was furled and the outer and inner jibs stowed. In the old 
days, Captain Barker tells me, they shortened sail from the 
ends of the ship and finally goose-winged the main topsail. 
When the wind increased beyond the ability of the cloth to 
stand the strain, they dispensed with even that little rag of 
canvas. Or at least the gale dispensed with it. In Vema, 
however, as the gale made, the fore and main were snugly 
furled; crotch tackles were clapped on the main and mizzen 
booms, and she was made as ready as could be for the 
hurricane, heading west under her big Diesel motor and 
bare poles. 

A little before noon, the glass reading 29.78, the course 
was altered four points to northwest to bring the vessel out 
of the dangerous semicircle. To trained eyes the location of 


(); AUGUST 23rd the three-masted auxiliary schooner 
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Hove to under engine alone, “Vema” rode out a hurricane in the North Atlantic, August 24th—25th 


the center of the disturbance was now plainly visible. 
Beyond the horizon to the southwest rose a gray wall, hard 
as steel, immobile, sharply defined, and above the wall, 
detached from it, reared towering masses of cumulus. 
That was it, the wrath of God, localized temporarily in 
Latitude 41 North, Longitude 56 West. Recurving and 
frustrating the Vema’s efforts to avoid it, the hurricane 
swept near. 

Three ships in the vicinity, the Aquitania, the Sarcozie, 
and the President Garfield, reported the wind strengthening 
faster than it did where the Vema was, but the schooner’s 
glass dropped faster. At about 2.00 p.m. Mate Hansen in- 
formed the captain, who was on the bridge, that the barom- 
eter showed a reading of 28.80. 

“You must be mistaken,” was the reply. “Are you sure it 
wasn’t 29.80?” 

“There’s no mistake,” said the mate. 

“T’ll look myself,”’ said the captain. He climbed down 
from the bridge, entered the charthouse, and looked at the 
glass. There was no mistake. But the mercury had dropped 
to 28.60 between the mate’s reading and the captain’s. A 
little before this, Avery, the radio operator, reported to the 
Sarcozie a reading of 28.95. A moment thereafter the 
President Garfield asked the Sarcoxie where the center of the 
disturbance seemed to be, and the Sarcozxie replied: ‘‘The 
Vema has it.”’ 

But she hadn’t — yet. 

At 3.00 p.m. the wind was logged at Force 9, blowing out 
of the east. There was a heavy confused sea, a southwesterly 
swell predominating, and the course was shifted still more to 
the northward, bringing the wind on the laboring vessel’s 
quarter. She rolled excessively and yawed three points on 
each side of her course. In the engine room a throttle watch 
was stood. 

From 3.30 to.5.00 the wind was logged at Force 10, with 
heavy rain and hurricane squalls. At 5.00 the entry read 
Force 11, and at 6.00 Force 12. With the help of the engine, 
whieh had been running at slow speed, the ship was brought 
around and hove to on the port tack, the engine stopped. 
Although one of the man-made bylaws of nature’s law of 
storms has it that a vessel in the northern hemisphere should 
heave to on the starboard tack, special circumstances dictate 
special procedure. It was Captain Barker’s opinion that the 
ship would not have lived if she had been hove to in the 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Rowe B. Metcalf’s “Sachem” took 

all the squadron cups on the 

cruise in the schooner class, while 

D. Spencer Berger’s “Mandoo” 

(right) took four of the five runs in 
the cruising division 


Drifting was the order of the day 
throughout much of the annual 
cruise of the New York Yacht 
Club. The cruising division getting 
under way from New London 








M. Rosenfeld 


On the Cruise 


illiam J. Strawbridge’s new Twelve- 
Metre “Mitena” has not found herself 
yet and did not show much on the cruise. 
She has many radical features. A narrow 
boat, she seems very tender in a breeze. 
Her shrouds are placed well inboard from 
the side to facilitate the handling of her 

Genoa jib 
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The 46-foot Class M brought out five starters. Harold S. Vanderbilt's “Prestige” (left) with a loose-footed mainsail led the class in 
the five squadron runs and took the King’s and Astor Cups 


Calms and Head Tides on the N.Y.Y.C. Cruise 


By MONTAGU WORTHLEY 





HE New York Yacht Club’s annual cruise 
this year set an all-time record for adverse 
sailing conditions, including lack of breezes, 
prevalence of calms and head tides, sunburn, 
hard and hot work for the Corinthian skip- 
pers and crews and some fog thrown in for 
good measure, just to show how contrary 

Dame Nature can be when she tries. 

Aside from the trying and adverse conditions, the feature 
of the port-to-port squadron runs was the size of the racing 
fleet, which was the largest that has turned out for several 
years. It included forty-two racing craft, ranging from Class 
M, with five starters, to the sloop and yawl class of the cruis- 
ing division. Altogether, the cruising division accounted for 
some eighteen of the forty-two yachts participating in the 
Squadron runs. The accompanying fleet, along for purely 
social purposes, was also larger than any since 1930 or there- 
abouts, and brought the total at the rendezvous at New 
London on August 14th to something over eighty yachts. 

The combination of late finishes and long hours spent in 
frequent shifting of light sails to catch any vagrant zephyrs 
that might materialize, resulted in the Corinthians being too 
tired out at the end of the runs to do much celebrating ashore, 
and made the Sunday lay-over at the Vineyard more than 
welcome and a real day of rest. 

Forty craft started in the first run from New London to 
Fort Pond Bay in the races for the Navy Challenge Cups and 
special class prizes. All finished that day in a light southerly 
breeze, the distance being but 26 miles. Harold 8. Vander- 
bilt’s Class M sloop Prestige was the winner in the sloop 
division with Carolina second, while Rowe B. Metcalf’s 
Sachem won in the schooner division. Flytie was first in the 














38-foot schooner class, Van 8. Merle-Smith’s Seven Seas in 
the Twelve-Metre class, Revenge in the Ten-Metres, Oriole in 
the “Thirties,” Priscilla III in the “Eights” and C. L. 
Andrews’ Curlew in the special cruising class for schooners 
and ketches, with Mandoo second and Teragram third. Edlu 
was first in the sloop and yaw! class of cruisers, with Katharine 
second. 

The same racing fleet started in the second run from Fort 
Pond Bay to Newport and eleven did not finish or were not 
timed, light, variable winds interspersed with calms being 
responsible for the shortage. This run was 354% miles in 
length and was for the Alumni Association of the U. 8. Navy 
Challenge Cups. While Prestige finished first and won in her 
class, with Carolina second, Seven Seas beat her for the 
Squadron prize by over 15 minutes, with Mouette and Can- 
titoe also saving their time on the Class M winner. 

Revenge, Oriole and Priscilla III kept up their winning 
streaks in their respective classes. D. Spencer Berger’s 
Mandoo, George Mixter’s Teragram, and Curlew finished in 
that order in the cruising schooner division and Rugosa II 
and Katharine were one and two among the cruising sloops. 
W. J. Strawbridge’s new ‘Twelve’ Mitena failed to finish 
because she grounded on Shagwong reef. After being pulled 
off by her tender she finished the journey under tow. Luckily, 
she was undamaged. 

Of the thirty-five that started in the third run from New- 
port to Vineyard Haven fifteen were not timed at the finish, 
or failed to finish, while Mouette withdrew, having put a man 
ashore before finishing. The course was only 36.7 miles in 
length, but again the calms and head tides made it equal to 
several times that distance. The first boat to finish, Prestige, 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Junior Title Goes to 


Vineyard Haven 


Fifteenth Sears Bowl Series 
Won by Massachusetts Crew 


By J. W. STREETER 


Start of the ninth race. The 

series was sailed in Atlantic 

One-Design Sloops, each 

crew sailing one race in 
each boat 


Photos by M. Rosenfeld 


send the strongest junior crews to the Sears Bowl and 

the Prince of Wales Cup Races. This year, in a four- 

day series of ten races sailed in light airs off Stamford, 
Conn., August 26th-29th, John H. Ware, Jr., and his two 
good sail handlers, Edward A. Robie and John Willis, beat 
crews from nine other parts of the country, including repre- 
sentatives from the Great Lakes. Five times in the last six 
years the Southern Massachusetts Junior Championship 
has gone to this club, and it is the first to win the national 
title four times in the fifteen years that the trophy presented 
by Commodore Herbert M. Sears has been in competition. 
Ten Atlantic Class sloops were borrowed by the Commit- 
tee on Junior Sailing of the N.A.Y.R.U., and each crew sailed 
one race in each boat. Everyone is indebted to the generous 
owners who loaned their yachts to the visiting youngsters, 
but it was unfortunate that the difference in speed between 
the best boats and the slower ones, led (or better, followed) 


Yee VINEYARD Haven Yacht Club continues to 
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The winning crew from Vineyard Haven. Edward A. Robie, John H. 
Ware, Jr., Skipper, and John Willis 
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by the fur-bottomed Whoopee, should have been quite so 
great. As has been true in many series of this kind, the 
smarter crews weighed the relative merits of the sloops and 
sailed accordingly. 

Since the boats were not owned by the contestants, who 
pleaded for stiff breezes, it may have been just as well that 
the weather stayed light throughout the series. As it was, 
an unsecured spreader fell off the first day, and there was 
enough wind at times for a fair test of sailing skill.. In ten 


. races good and bad luck in the shifty drafts off the Long 


Island and Connecticut shores balance within reason, but 
those who suffered in the soft going took home stories about 
the limpid stillness that pervades the Sound. 

Jimmy Rousmaniere, at the helm for Cold Spring Harbor, 
quickly went into the lead as the series started by winning 
the two races sailed the first day. He has raced Atlantics for 
five or six years and was favored to win the title. Vineyard 
Haven was close behind, followed by Pleon and Cleveland. 

Cold Spring Harbor was over the line too soon in the 
third race, failed at first to heed the recall and, after spotting 
the fleet six minutes, went off by themselves and did not 
even beat Whoopee. Watch Hill won by sailing to the south- 
ward in the SW air. Rousmaniere took the fourth when the 
fast starting Pleon crew sailed too close in a failing breeze. 
The tidal currents proved awkward to many of the visitors, 
particularly and understandably to the St. Joseph and 
Cleveland crews. Several boats were carried so wide of the 
finish on a run that they crossed the line close-hauled and 
just fetching. 

In the fifth race the leaders in the better boats and Rous- 
maniere in an inferior one ducked the ebb inshore and Vine- 
yard Haven got all the way to the second mark before the 
wind let go entirely for a short time. The spread between 
boats was enormous, for after an hour and a half two were 
still practically at the starting line. When the new wind 
made the second leg a beat the committee had them all 
towed in, but awarded points according to the positions at 
the time of their decision. Since not all the sloops could be 
taken in tow at the same time there was no little confusion 

(Continued on page 90) 
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“Fevrier,” a 30-footer built by Vosper & Co., Ltd., of Portsmouth, does better than 36 m.p.h. driven by two American engines. Mrs. St. George, her 
ouner, uses her for commuting between the Isle of Wight and the mainland 


The Racing Season Closes 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


and the most successful in motor boat history. In other 
aspects it has not been so satisfactory. 

Thank Heaven again for the lively, thrilling little out- 
boards. When you see a hundred and fifty thousand people 
watching a sporting event and lustily cheering the results 
you may put it down in your book that there is real sport. 
This happened twice during the season, at Pittsburgh and at 
Chicago, and it was the racing outboards that were respon- 
sible. Never before in American motor boating have there 
been so many sanctioned regattas of all kinds as in the sea- 
son now drawing to a close. Beginning with the successful 
series of winter regattas in Florida and ending with the most 
glamorous event of all, the President’s Cup Regatta at 
Washington, there have been 76 regattas sanctioned by the 
American Power Boat Association, and the National Out- 
board Association. This is a world’s record. The previous 
high number was 54, in 1933. Approximately 80 per cent of 
these regattas were solely for outboard boats. 

Outboard racing has unquestionably been stimulated by 
the four scoring trophies which were offered in addition 
to the prizes put up by the A. P. B. A. from its list of thirty- 
two active perpetual trophies, and by local regatta commit- 
tees. I refer to the American Outboard High Point Trophy, 
or Townsend Medal, symbol of the high scoring champion- 
ship of the country; the Charles E. Rochester Trophy for 
the driver winning the greatest number of points in two 
classes only; the Stanley Ferguson Diamond Medal for the 
driver securing the greatest total of average points in each 
sanctioned regatta, and the Colonel E. H. R. Green $5,000 
Trophy for the amateur scoring the greatest number of 
points in sanctioned A. P. B. A. regattas. Handsome trophies 
put in competition by William Randolph Hearst, Gov. 
Scholtz of Florida, the Dawes, Lipton, MacDonald trophies 


[: SOME ways the 1935 racing season has been the best 


and other prizes have been another powerful influence. 

The number of outboard drivers has, I am sure, been fully 
equal to that of any previous season. In keeping the scores 
for the four point trophies it has been necessary to make 
out and maintain more than two thousand cards, an un- 
precedented number. The contests for the Townsend Medal 
and the Ferguson Past Performance Trophy have resolved 
themselves, at this writing, into a battle between Fred 
Jacoby, of North Bergen, N. J., who last year was the 
country’s leading professional driver, and Joel Thorne, of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., winner of the Townsend Medal last 
year. The best work in two classes for the Charles E. Roch- 
ester Trophy seems, at this moment, to have been done by 
Bob Meyer, professional driver of Chicago, while Sammy 
Crooks, who has done beautiful work in outboard racing for 
the past four years, seems to have the situation well in hand 
concerning the Colonel Green Cup, largely by virtue of his 
early season victories in Florida. 

The outboard regattas this year have been magnificently 
run and every city, except perhaps one, is highly pleased 
with the sporting and financial results obtained, despite the 
fact that motor boat racing has no paid gate to help support 
it. The one exception is Worcester, Mass., where the noise 
made by the boys in practicing for the two-day Intercol- 
legiate Regatta has irked so many of the local citizens that 
the town’s hospitality has cooled considerably. 

No such enthusiastic story can be told of this year’s in- 
board racing. The Gold Cup Race, as you know, saw three 
boats answer the starting gun. Only one, the glorious old 
dame of motor boat racing, Zl Lagarto, crossed the finish 
line. Something has got to be done about the Gold Cup. The 
new rules which go into effect next year may prove the 
answer to the problem in providing greater speed with more 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Hauling “ Yankee” alongside the pier in Cape Town 


Sailing West Thirty Thousand Miles 


Through the Islands and Across Three Oceans 
By IRVING JOHNSON 


Tahiti. When we were still several miles away, the 
heavy fragrance of tropical flowers and damp jungle 
growth came across the water. The night was beautiful and 
as we closed in on Papeete the number of twinkling lights 
increased till we made out the range lights for the pass. 
Quietly we glided through the channel between the roaring 
reefs on either side and in the darkness there seemed hardly 
room for us to enter. Once in the mirror-smooth water, we 
rounded up in front of the town and broke the stillness as 
our anchor chain rattled out. We were enchanted. The little 
town, so close to the water’s edge, seemed to be almost 
afloat in the lagoon. 
We found the island of Moorea, only a dozen miles from 
Papeete, one of the most attractive spots in the South Seas. 


()* NIGHT Yankee sailed slowly into the lee of 








A ragged peak called Tiger Tooth lies dead ahead as you 
enter Papetoai Bay. This bay has everything one imagines 
in the South Seas. First of all it is a fine harbor, teeming with 
fish which the natives capture by throwing their spears hit 
or miss into the center of a school. Around the shores are 
many beautiful thatched huts, palm trees, and beaches 
enough to satisfy many a beachcomber. On the hillsides are 
plenty of wild roosters and hens as well as a few wild pigs. 
With the precipitous mountains on three sides and the sea 
breaking on the coral reef on the fourth, the setting is just 
about perfect. Among its other features the shores of this 
bay include the home of a white planter who makes a spe- 
cialty of welcoming visiting yachts. 

Among the different types of boats we tried out were the 
fast-sailing outriggers of Raiatea, some of which are 25 feet 


At Singapore we put the schooner 
into dry dock and renewed a few 
sheets of the copper we had put on 
in England. We had beached her 
a couple of times among the 
islands for the same purpose 
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“Yankee” was the first American 
yacht to visit Bangkok. It is diffi- 
cult to enter but the town repaid all 
our trouble in getting there. Here 


is the floating market, a regular 


morning feature 


long. When the breeze is puffy, you have to be snappy about 
getting out to windward to keep them right side up. The 
sensation of speed is certainly increased by the closeness to 
the water, but even then it seemed as though we must have 
made 12 to 15 knots. The natives claim a speed of 20 knots, 
but I doubt if this is possible with any of the canoes we saw. 
It was a man’s job to steer one of these craft, because the 
steering paddle, which is two and a half feet wide, not only 
acts as a rudder, but as a centerboard as well. 

Perhaps the most amazing thing we saw was the na- 
tive divers going down to a depth of 120 feet time after time. 
They not only went down, but looked around till they found 
a sea slug to bring up. The slugs looked like huge worms and 
are shipped to China where they are considered a great 
delicacy. These divers wear nothing but a pair of diving 
glasses and are carried down by the weight of a sounding 
lead and when ready are hauled up by the line attached to 
this lead. We saw many instances of the crippling effects of 
the great pressure at these depths. 

At Aitutaki, in the Cook Group, we were the first ship 





since the hurricane season started six months before. I had 
been reading what the Pilot Book had to say about this 
island’s having range marks showing the best anchorage on 
the lee side. So I confidently sailed right up, doused the 
jibs, and let go the anchor when the ranges were in line, 
without ever bothering to take soundings. Much to my 
surprise our anchor kept going and it wasn’t till nearly 250 
feet of chain ran out that we realized what the trouble was. 
By the time we had hove up all that %-inch chain with a 
600-pound anchor on the end of it, one of the two white men 
on the island, an old sailing ship skipper, had come out and 
soon had us at the proper anchorage. He explained that 
when one of the beacons had carried away in a storm, the 
natives had set it up again where they happened to find it! 

The inhabitants of Aitutaki seemed to be friendly and 
while rattling across the island in the one and only ancient 
Ford truck, we waved to many of the natives. We are not 
sure yet whether we used some kind of high sign or not, but 
when we came to leave we found that each native we had 
waved to had given us a stalk of bananas. 





The seas crash on the rocky shore of Tongatuba and shoot up through holes in a broad shelf, spouting spray like geysers 











This fruit was by no means wasted because the next island 
we went to had no fruit at all, so the inhabitants gaily de- 
clared a holiday when we arrived and shared our tremendous 
supply of bananas and oranges. This was Palmerston Island, 
settled about seventy years ago by a man named Marsters 
and his three native wives. There are now over eighty in- 
habitants, all of whom have the same last name. This small 
group of islands, which are hardly more than sandbars with 
trees on them, are connected by a large circular reef which 
is just awash, and there is a beautiful shallow lagoon in the 
center. They are so low that numerous ships have been 
wrecked there, one of which was carrying bridge timbers 
from Oregon to Australia. The islanders used these bridge 
timbers to build a house which was the only thing that 
withstood the hurricane they had a few years ago. The 
inhabitants did not trust even that building, but climbed 
coconut trees, and they proudly point to the child born in 
the treetops during this storm. The hurricane so damaged 
the coconut trees that they bore no fruit for three years. 
We visited a great many islands east of Fiji, one of which 
was Tofua where Lieutenant Bligh first landed after the 
Bounty mutiny. It was here that the natives stoned and 
killed one member of his crew. We had a terrific climb to 





In Batavia there was this American-owned junk 


**Yankee”’ leaving 

Cape Town, with 

Table Mountain in 
the background 


It was a six-hour 

job to get the gear 

cleared and the 

broken topmast on 
deck 


reach the top of this island in order to look down into the 
beautiful lake in the center. One of the Yankee girls made 
the climb and is, as far as we are able to find out, the only 
white woman who ever got to the top of Tofua. At one side 
of the lake there is an active crater which often clouds the 
sky with smoke. 

We were making a rather extensive survey of the Tongan 
Group because at the first port we had fallen in with the 
government yacht Hifofua, and they had decided that the 
presence of the Yankee would furnish a good excuse for 
making several excursions to uninhabited islands that they 
had been wanting to visit for some time. We spent two 
weeks in their company, and not only visited strange islands, 
but also were invited into the native court as the Hifofua 
was on her semi-annual visit with the judge. Among other 
things we were to find out whether Home Reef had devel- 
oped into an island or had disappeared entirely, as a couple 
of weeks before the natives had noticed a sizable volcano 
erupting in that area. We sailed directly over the spot where 
the reef had been, so, evidently, instead of building up, the 
eruption had knocked the top off and left deep water. We 
also sailed near Falcon Island which has appeared and dis- 
appeared several times in the last hundred years. 

The person of interest to us at Suva, in Fiji, was the 
old harbormaster, Captain Twentyman, who is full of yarns 
and as bright and spry as a man a quarter his age. His first 
claim to fame is the fact that he sailed as apprentice with 
Joseph Conrad and is mentioned in the “Mirror of the 
Sea.’”’ He is known as the Captain Fried of the Pacific be- 
cause of his many rescues and he proudly displays the 
binoculars which were taken from Von Luckner when he 
was captured near Fiji and also explains that the pilot boat 
he now uses is the one in which Von Luckner made his 
spectacular escape. 

Next, we visited the Kandavu Islands which we left in a 
rising northerly gale that gave us about as tight a squeeze as 
we had had. With the wind blowing straight into the chan- 
nel, it was not safe to stay at anchor, so under power and 
sail we started to beat out to sea. It was nip and tuck 
in the narrow channel with the wind, current, and steep 
seas dead against us for so long that night came on while 
there were still several reefs to pass, so we set more sail and 
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slashed her to windward as hard as she would go. We had 
taken several natives as passengers for Suva and nearly all 
were violently seasick. One black fellow who was helping 
me pilot the ship out of the pass was scared almost white, 
especially when it got dark and the mounting seas broke in 
seething masses on the outer reefs. However, it was the very 
fury of the storm that helped us locate the outside reefs, 
because the seas would break in any depth of water that 
the Yankee would ground in and, except during the blackest 
of the squalls, we could see these reefs in time to avoid 
them. It seemed hours before we really felt we were clear. 

Two days later, when we headed for the New Hebrides, 
the Trade Winds arrived in style and shoved us across the 
600 miles in three days with one run of 223 miles for the day. 

At one island we found a white trader who was on good 
terms with the bushmen of the interior. This was a break for 
us, as otherwise it is extremely dangerous to visit these bush- 
men who go armed from the time they are fourteen till they 
die. He made connections with the chief of one of the vil- 
lages who, with another armed native, came part way down 
to show us the trail inland. It was a stiff climb up to the 
plateau on which they lived, but, when we entered their vil- 
lage, we were certainly glad we had come. Every man carried 
an ancient Snider rifle, loaded and cocked and, as you fol- 
lowed them along the pathways, you would often have to 
look straight down the half-inch barrel. We hated to think 
what the result would be if a twig should snap against the 
trigger. However, this was no show they were putting on for 
our benefit, because it was but a couple of days previously 
that they had shot up a village for stealing one or two of 
their pigs and now they were expecting a return engagement. 

We had been wondering why we could buy no pigs at 
this island, but now learned that the natives here bought 
their wives with pigs, especially the older pigs after they 
have grown circular tusks. We saw several samples of the 
wives that pigs would buy and found that their only clothing 
was a bracelet or two. 

One of the strangest islands we went to was Tucopia, 
which was entirely separated from any group. We were met 
miles out at sea by the natives in their queer canoes and 
when we threw them lines to tow them back to their island 
they probably had the fastest ride of their lives. They were 
the wildest set of natives I have ever seen with long, stream- 
ing hair dyed a light red, mouths blood red from chewing 
betel nut, powerful physiques, and their light brown skins 
extensively tattooed. All the natives we had seen for a 
month had had black skins, and it is probable that the 
Tucopians originally came to this island in some big war 
canoe that was blown away from the eastern part of the 
South Seas, as they have many of the customs of that 
section. We never met or heard of anyone who had been to 
this island. Going ashore, we were met on the beach by hun- 
dreds of children who hauled our boats up on the sand. All 
the older men we found a short distance inland assembled 
around their chief in the shade of some large trees. All were 
sitting down. As I approached the chief, I put out my hand 
to shake his. He quickly grabbed it and pulled me down to 
him till he could rub his greasy nose on mine as a sign of 
friendship. The crowd around us didn’t seem very pleased 
with us and soon they were muttering among themselves. 
We could do nothing but smile this way and that and won- 
dered when and how we could leave and what we should do. 
One thing that usually helps out in such a case is to ask for 
coconuts to drink, but this time it didn’t seem to improve 
matters. Soon we could very plainly see that the best thing 
for us to do was to clear out, so rubbing noses again with the 
chief, we headed for the boats in a compact group. 

Not a single native stirred from his seat, but the children 

(Continued on page 99) 


At top. A one-man ferry in Singapore. Next, a 

native lumber ketch in the same port and, below, 

a ketch from Borneo. At bottom. Native artisans 
on a shaded float alongside “ Yankee” 
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My Seventh and Last 


A Thirty-Mile Ride Behind a Giant Tuna in the Gulf Stream 










in the angry Gulf Stream as I entered the third hour 

of a hard battle with a giant tuna. Storm clouds spread 
over the horizon to the northward, and overhead the light- 
ning flashed. I had hooked the fish at ten minutes after six 
that evening, seven miles south of Bimini Harbor, on the 
white sand bottom which runs along the edge of the Great 
Bahama Bank. We were now as far again to the north of 
Bimini and in the middle of a tropical squall. 

For the first hour the fish was on he had seemed as easy to 
handle as the two previous ones I had caught, but now that I 
had pumped him up at least 1,500 feet I knew that he was a 
big one. Over half the 3,000 feet of line on the great Edward 
VomHofe 16-0 had been off the reel and now the tuna was 
starting what we hoped was to be his death dive. 

Every third or fourth sea broke over me and into the cock- 
pit of Thomas Gifford’s staunch little Lady Grace, but the 
water really proved refreshing. We had drunk the last drop 
of water on board a good half hour earlier and the rain 
tasted good to my parched lips. The last of the lunch was 
gone, but just before six o’clock I had drunk a whole can of 
tomato juice, which, to me, is the ideal nourishment while 
fishing. 

Gifford and ‘‘Doug” Osborn, his mate, were making the 
best of the situation, handling the boat in a faultless manner. 
Gifford had a badly infected toe and really had no business 
being offshore. My wife was taking a terrific pounding trying 
to stay on the cabin roof so that she could continue to play 
the boat’s searchlight on the line. Everything movable in the 
boat was adrift in the cabin — rods, two 12-2 reels, hooks, 
leaders, water bottles, cups, tools, jars of coconut oil and 
articles of clothing were all one big mess. No one had time to 
retrieve them. 

Such were the conditions as I faced the task of getting the 
tuna started up again. Visualize, if you can, riding that sea 
in the blackness of the squall with over 1,500 feet of line 
straight down'and a heavy drag set on the reel, which itself 
weighed thirteen pounds and the rod almost two more. Inch 
by inch you get him started; then, foot by foot. Your back 
feels as if it were breaking. Your legs shake from nervousness 
and the constant strain of bracing them on the combing, 
your knees ache, and all the time you are wondering if you 


Tin darkness of early night found us fifteen miles out 
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7 ore “Jersey Lightning,” a typical 
~—_—s‘ Florida and Bimini fishing boat, 
showing outriggers. Below. Landed 
by the author after a battle of 3 

. hours 40 minutes, this 542-pound 
tuna is the largest ever caught 

south of New Jersey 
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can keep the sharks away from him. We had caught four fish 
unmutilated, but I was sure the sharks would have a feast on 
this one. I stopped for rest. It was a relief when another wave 
wet us all down. More pumping. Finally, up comes our fish 
and begins dashing about on the surface, green as can be. 
Mrs. Farrington plays the light on him. None of us even try 
to guess his weight. Suddenly, two sharks, the first of the 
evening, swim slowly by. The tuna, too, sees them and down 
he goes. Twelve hundred feet slip off again, the reel scream- 
ing and the water flying in my face. 

“This is his last sound!”’ Doug yells. ‘‘ No fish can stand 
that pressure.”’ This is his second announcement to that 
effect. Don’t let any one ever tell me again that pressure at 
great depth kills a big fish. 

A quarter, one-half, then a whole turn of the great reel 
handle as we start him up again. To the south we can see the 
lights of two fish boats coming out to stand by us. We later 
found them to be Captains Schubert and Fagin. The fish is 
coming more easily this time, but more sharks appear. We 
have two dolphin and a barracuda on board, and these 
Tommy throws out, one by one. Around nine o’clock the 
swivel comes out of the water, but the fish is still very green. 
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Tommy snatches for the leader but it is too soon. No two 
men could hold that fish as yet. Another short surface run — 
then down again. I relax and try to get my breath. 

The light on Great Isaac, one of the most powerful in the 
Bahamas, shows brighter and brighter as Gun Key Light to 
the south grows dimmer. The seas do not seem to be mod- 
erating, nor are the sharks any less numerous. Tommy de- 
cides that the searchlight must be attracting the scavengers. 
He was probably right, but what we did not know was that 
the fish was too green for the sharks to touch. Mrs. Farring- 
ton turned out the light and Tommy ordered her below. She 
makes us all nervous, sliding around that wet cabin roof, but 
she doesn’t want to come down and yields only to the cap- 
tain’s persuasive powers. The latter looks over the side with 
the flashlight and shuts it off quickly with a curse. Pilot fish 
are biting at the line as far down as one can see. 

After turning out the searchlight we saw the other two 
boats turn around and head south again. They thought 
when we turned out the light that we did not want them to 
come any closer, which, of course, was not the case. For the 
fourth time I raised the fish, but with only about 50 feet of 
line still out he got under the boat in the darkness. Once 
again the Ashaway line held and did not part as it rubbed 
against our keel. 

“He did not go as far down this time,” I lied to Tommy 
as this last dive slowed up. 

Tommy was boiling with rage. ‘‘You get him up once 
again and I’ll gaff him no matter what he does,” he an- 
nounced over and over again. 

The squall had passed by now and we were, I should judge, 
twenty-five miles north of Bimini, almost to Great 
Isaac and about fifteen miles offshore. I groaned, 
grunted and strained once again and after another 
half hour had the fish fairly near the boat. 

“He is either ours or we lose him this time,’ 
yelled Tommy. As the leader came out of the 
water, he grabbed it, quick as a flash. The tuna 
started around the stern, taking Tommy with him. 
Watching his chance “ Doug”’ drove the gaff into 
him near the tail. Gifford immediately exchanged 
the leader for the gaff handle and the mate began 
the dangerous task of trying to get the rope around 
him or through his gills. 

When the gaff sank home I thought that tuna 
would take the stern out with him and pull Tommy 
overboard. The gaff was slipping in his hands (he 
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blamed it on my coconut oil which I use for protection from 
the sun) when I got one side of the harness unfastened from 
the reel — my wife was still trying to get the other off — 
and fell over on Gifford’s back, the rod and reel still hanging 
to me. As I still had on the polo gloves I use in fishing, I was 
able to relieve Tommy’s hold on the slippery gaff, while he 
went to assist Doug. Then followed a terrific five-minute 
struggle, during which I thought we would all be badly 
injured. At last the line was secured around the tuna’s tail. 
While we held him in this fashion, Mrs. Farrington ran the 
boat away from the sharks for a good two miles, during 
which time the tuna was beating a tattoo on the side. It was 
all the three of us could do to hang on. 

Then came the job of getting him into the boat. We tied 
our prize to the block and tackle, but pull as hard as we 
could (which at that time was not very hard), only his tail 
would come out of the water. Then we looked at our watches 
and found that it was quarter past ten. We estimated that 
he had been gaffed about 25 minutes before, at 9:50, or three 
hours and forty minutes after being hooked. It took us until 
five minutes of one to buck the Stream and get back to 
Bimini. Believe it or not, that fish was still having flurries as 
we passed into the harbor mouth. He had knocked a big 
water bottle out of my hand and overboard when we were 
halfway in. 

Most of the town was still up, waiting for us and Mrs. 
Dunscombe, in her usual hospitable way, had a steaming hot 
dinner waiting. However, the fish had to be weighed first and 
after some difficulty was wrapped in a sling and hoisted out. 

(Continued on page 90) 






















Kip Farrington, Jr., fast to 
a giant tuna off Bimini as 
Captain Tommy Gifford 
looks on 





Left. Looking for big tuna 
from the top of “Cheerio’s” 
pilot house 
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“Ruffian” 


The plans of this auxiliary were 

developed by John W. Lane, 
‘ associated with Chris B. Nelson, 
naval architect of New York, and 
were published in the June, 1935, 
issue of YACHTING. She is 32 
feet over all, 27 feet 8 inches 
water line, 9 feet 6 inches beam 
and 5 feet 4 inches draft. She was 
built by the Johnson Boat Works 
of New York 







“Ruffian” carries 631 square feet of sail. The 
mast is hollow and the fore triangle high to 
allow setting large light sails 








The yacht has cruising accommodations for four and her 
cabin is fairly open. Galley and toilet room are aft. 
The engine, a 20 hp. 4-cylinder Universal, is located 
under the bridge deck abaft the cabin bulkhead 
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The “Jolie Brise” Square Rig 


Tried in Service with Variations 


By DOUGLAS P. URRY 


Sketches by F. Wavell Urry 


out a square rig in Cresset and the opportunity for 
making such an attempt came last summer. 

The approach was made from the ground that a square rig 
of generous area was wanted, not a heavy weather rig; one 
that would be suitable for light and moderate winds, giving 
a bigger area than mainsail and gaff topsail though perhaps 
not as much as these and a spinnaker. Spread enough to 
achieve maximum speeds in average weather while avoiding 
the mental wear and tear that The Imminence Of The Jibe 
provides when running with fore and aft sails. 

As we did not wish to impair windward qualities in the 
least degree, and wanted to be able to get everything per- 
taining to the square rig down and out of sight without going 
aloft, we used the contrivance of two separate yards which 
Commander E. G. Martin rigged in Jolie Brise and which he 
has described in the pages of YacuTiNna. Instead, however, 
of securing the inboard ends of these spars by gooseneck 
fittings to a band on the mast set 
just above the place where the gaff 
jaws came, we socketed them into 
sliding shoes traveling up and down 
the cap shrouds. 

The socket fitting is made of a 
pair of aluminum plates riveted to- 
gether with a channeled hard wood 
shoe sandwiched between them, the 
shroud being enclosed in the channel 
in the wood. Between lugs on the 
plates is pivoted a_ bell-shaped 
aluminum socket into which the heel 
of the spar is fitted. 

A line is made fast to the upper 
end of the shoe and passed through a 
block lashed under the spreader, 
then led down to the deck, rove up 
through a bull’s-eye lashed to the 
shroud near the lantern board and 
made fast to the lower end of the 
shoe, forming a hoist and downhaul 
to run the socket and heel of the 
yard up and down the shroud. A lift 
is led from the outboard end of the 
yard through a block near the cap 
of the lowermast. 

Two old gaff topsail yards served 
for the yards, each about 14 feet 
long. When up and squared off they 
make the equivalent of a yard 32 feet long; not any too 
much to spread a useful amount of sail. Now a yard 32 feet 
long in a yacht 40 feet long on deck would be beyond con- 
templation. It could not be stowed, got into place or worked 
without gear and man power out of all proportion to the size 
of the ship. In contrast to this the two yards with all their 
running gear and fittings total less than 50 pounds in weight 
and each of the spars can be picked up and turned end for 
end with one hand. 

They can be got into position quickly and as quickly got 
down again. There are a variety of ways of stowing them. 
The most convenient, if windage is not important, is to lower 
away on the lift until the spar is parallel with the shroud and 


ou A LONG TIME I had been nursing a desire to try 





“Cresset” with raffee and headsails 


then lower both lift and heelrope until the outboard end of 
the spar rests on deck, which leaves it standing quite secure 
up and down the shroud; or the heel can be lowered until it 
rests on the lantern board and the outboard end swung for- 
ward and down and lashed to the bowsprit shroud. This 
makes a quickly fitted and comforting life rail on each side 
of the foredeck in heavy weather. When unshipped from 
the sockets and stowed on deck, the two of them take up 
less room than a spinnaker boom (of which more is to be said). 

Having collected and rigged all this gear, we went forth 
and tried it out. The handling, once we got the run of it, was 
surprisingly simple and entailed no heavy work. We did not 
get the special sails made, having a mind only to experiment 
with the feasibility of handling and not to make continued 
use of the rig at the time. 

A balloon forestaysail, hoisted clew up, came near enough 
to size and shape to answer for a raffee and a light tarpaulin 
simulated a squaresail. The raffee pulled out of all proportion 
to its size; a tarpaulin cannot be 
expected to give much of an account 
of itself as a sail but it did its best 
and showed how the gear would 
handle. 

In getting a squaresail made for 
the job I would have the head of it 
cut, not square, but in a truncated 
pyramid shape as shown in the 
sketches. The middle of it would be 
laced to a short club hoisted on the 
forestaysail halliards and the ear- 
rings hauled out flying to the yards. 
Cut in this way most of the weight 
of the sail is taken directly to the 
mast, the yards merely extending it; 
in fact, the sail helps to carry the 
spars instead of being largely carried 
by them and so the lifts are made 
no heavier than is necessary to 
hoist the bare sticks. 

It is also apparent that the stress 
in outhauls and consequently the 
compression in the yards is greatly 
reduced by cutting the sail in this 
way, as also by cocking up the 
yards as much as is practicable. If a 
squaresail is cut straight across the 
head and set flying by outhauls, 
then, as the head of the sail ap- 
proaches a horizontal line the stresses in the headrope of the 
sail, the outhauls and the yards approach infinite magnitude. 
As no material can stand infinite stress the sail can never be 
set properly. In any case, the strains must come unfairly 
high and a lot of chafe and breakage may result. It might be 
remarked in passing that perhaps much failure in rigging is 
caused not by inadequate design or material generally, but 
by unconsidered details that may often introduce terrific 
local incidental stresses. 

So making the squaresail a polyglorum instead of a 
squaresail would seem to be a paying trick. One can also 
acquire a useful additional area in an effective overlap be- 
tween raffee and squaresail. 
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In support of the above statements I can only offer that 
perfect parody of a verse of Tennyson’s ‘“‘In Memoriam”’ 
which is reputed to be the unconscious effort of a celebrated 
mathematician. 











‘“No power on earth, however great, 
Can stretch a cord, however fine, 
Into a horizontal line 
That shall be accurately straight.”’ 


The eighteenth century Dutchmen must have known all 
about this — in spite of the fact that Tennyson had not then 
written ‘In Memoriam’ — because they sometimes cut 
squaresails after this fashion in small single-masted vessels. 

So much for squaresail and raffee. As may have been 
gathered we*cannot claim any proper proof by a fair wind 
passage of any length, as such an opportunity has not 
occurred, but I believe the details and general arrangement 
of the rig would be convenient and satisfactory for such a 
purpose. It has only been rigged up and unrigged several 
times with a crew of three and carried with great content- 
ment for a few hours at a time. 

Then those two yards brought to the surface a veritable 
orgy of spontaneous clumbunginess; they were so versatile 


With these yards you can set any 

sail that you can borrow — some- 

body’s spare jib, ‘spinnaker . or 

whatever sail can be coaxed from 
your neighbor’s locker 


Running off before it in a strong 

breeze, with the two yards almost 

down to the light boards and the 
trysail set athwartships 
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and so easy to flourish about. For running in strong winds 
the trysail set across the foredeck, head up, clew boomed out 
to one yard low down, tack to the other one not quite so low 
down, so as to fit a triangle which was not isosceles. As the 
yards could be boomed out at any height between the lantern 
board and the spreader, they would set any sail that could 
be found or borrowed. Jibs set as twin spinnakers, and so 
forth, right way up or upside down, did not matter; the spars 
could be slid up or down to meet any situation. 

I have said the two yards took up less room than one 
spinnaker boom but the two of them and the spinnaker boom 
were rather a clutter. The drama had to be played to the 
inevitable conclusion so the spinnaker boom had to go 
ashore. It has never come back, and the crew has decided it 
can do the day’s work on one less rum issue thereby. 

Cresset’s spinnaker boom was 22 feet long; it had topping 
lifts and outhauls and so on. The yards when used as spin- 
naker booms need no lifts or outhauls, which can be taken off. 
They do not stick out so far by three or four feet as the 
spinnaker boom did when squared off but that does not seem 
to matter much. As there is one for each side there is no 
timber to be bungled across the deck ever. One man now 
sets a spinnaker as easily as two or three did before. The 

technique is to ship the spar in its socket, 
































hoist the socket up the shroud until the 
outboard end of the spar rests on deck in- 
side the rail about five feet forward of the 
chain plates, pass the guy aft and make 
fast just taut, hoist the spinnaker, hook the 
tack to the end of the boom, throw the end 
of the boom over the rail and pull the heel 
down the shroud. Flick! The guy can be 
trimmed to a nicety at leisure. It is as 
effective as a conjuring trick and as simple 
as raising an eyebrow. To get the spinnaker 
in, just hoist on the heel rope; the inboard 
end of the boom goes up the shroud, the 
outboard end dips in and is rested end 
(Continued on page 92) 


With the heels of the yards low, their ends may 
be lashed down forward so that they make 








convenient life rails 






































“Gerda” 


This comfortable offshore cruiser was designed by John 
’ G. Alden for Dr. Matthew T. Mellon, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and built this spring by Goudy and Stevens of East 
Boothbay, Me. She is 47 feet 1 inch in length over all, 
13 feet beam and 4 feet draft. Two 65 hp. Kermath Sea 
Master engines, fitted with 2:1 reduction gears, drive 
her at a ten-knot pace. Aft, are a large owner’s state- 
room with fireplace and bath, also galley and break- 
fast nook. There are two folding berths in the deckhouse 








The galley, with cozy breakfast nook adjoining, is for- 

ward and the crew’s quarters are forward of that. The 

yacht has an electric refrigerator, water pressure system 
and all the latest gadgets 





Photos by Alan Villiers 


SHIP JOSEPH CONRAD 
212 TONS 


Singapore, July 31, 1935 


So far so good, thank heaven. We ran from Rio to the Cape, calling at Tristan da 
Cunha, in 31 days, and then ran on through the Roaring Forties and up northwards 
just out of sight of the Australian coast, making Bali in 49 days. That was 6,400 
miles so the going, for so small a ship, was not bad. We had to run 5,000 miles 
through the Roaring Forties in the depth of winter; we’ve now rounded Ushant, 
Hatteras, and Good Hope all in winter, so she’s been tried out pretty well. She is a 
splendid vessel in a seaway, though she worried me a bit sometimes in the West 
Winds when | had to keep the main t’gallant on as long as possible in order to have 
a sail high enough to get the wind over the big seas. | stayed a week in Bali and 
then sailed on here before a quiet monsoon, coming up through Sapudi and 
Carimata Straits. Am sailing tonight for Borneo, the Sulu Sea, and the NW Pacific, 
and hope to be down in Sydney about mid-December. 
ALAN VILLIERS 





On facing page, reefing the fore topsail and, lower left, making ten knots in Above, the watch on the mizzen topsail yard in heavy weather — ‘‘one 
the Roaring Forties. At bottom, the ‘Joseph Conrad” under stuns’Is in the hand for yourself and one for the owners.’ Below, a big sea off the Cape 
China Sea of Good Hope 
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Comets Sail First National Championship 
President’s Trophy Goes to “Escargot” 





were published in Yacutina under the title ‘“‘A 

Little Brother of the Star.”” Designed by C. Lowndes 
Johnson, of Easton, Maryland, a prominent sailor in the 
Star Class who has won a number of sectional and a Na- 
tional championship, the little boat in profile and hull design 
had many of the characteristics of the boats of this popular 
class, although she was, of course, a centerboarder and car- 
ried but 130 square feet of sail. So well did this little boat 
perform when built, and so great an appeal did the plans 
make to those who appreciated the quality of her design, 
that no less than 200 such boats have been built in various 
parts of the United States. Sometime last year a racing or- 
ganization was formed by the owners and the name ‘‘ Comet”’ 
was given the Class. Since that time, some 130 Comets have 
been registered by the organization, and on September 7th 
and 8th, the first national championship races of the class 
were sailed on Staten Island Sound off the Raritan Yacht 
Club, at Perth Amboy, N. J. 

This first championship regatta brought together twenty- 
five Comets from localities in the Eastern section of the 
United States as widely separated as Central New York 
State and Washington — an unusually good showing for an 
organization that actually has been functioning so short a 
time. 

Arriving on trailers behind automobiles, and under sail 
from nearby ports, the fleet for this first race was made up 
as follows: Richmond County Yacht Club, 5; Princess Bay 
Yacht Club, 1; Stone Harbor Yacht Club, 5; Raritan Yacht 
Club, 9; Capitol Yacht Club, Washington, D. C., 1; Key- 
port Yacht Club, 3; Skaneateles Boat Club, 1. 

The first race was sailed in a moderate westerly wind the 
afternoon of September 7th, with the start off the Raritan 
Yacht Club. The course was triangular, sailed twice around 
for a total distance of 5.1 nautical miles. With the tide set- 
ting strongly out of the Raritan River, the boats had to 
make a hitch to fetch the first mark, then a run dead before 
the wind, and a long and a short leg back to the finish. 
T. R. Baxter’s Aquila slipped through the fleet as if she had 
been greased, turned the first mark in the lead, and was never 
headed thereafter. She won by something over five minutes 
from the second boat, George T. Barnes’ Trojan, from 

(Continued on page 93) 


Sire three years ago the plans of a little 16-foot sloop 
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Donald S. Lockwood Photos 


Comets rounding the first mark in the 

light weather of the second race 

of the National Championship regatta 
sailed off Perth Amboy 


“Pop Eye,” owned by Huyler and Frye, 

hails from the Keyport Yacht Club. 

Good looking, lively and able, the 

Comets have thoroughly proved them- 
selves 
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The “Royal Sovereign” 


Phineas Pett’s Greatest Ship and England's First 
Bid for Supremacy at Sea 


By GREGORY ROBINSON 





“war | N THE HOLD of a half-built ship stood the 
ever kingly figure of Charles the First, and 
beside him was a crafty looking elderly 
man who was reckoned the best shipwright 
in England. And here — the air filled with 
the scent of freshly hewn timber—the 
King first made known to Phineas Pett his 
mes to build a new ship, to be the greatest in the world, 
of 1500 tons and to carry one hundred and two bright brass 
guns. It was a great moment, for it was England’s first claim 
to supremacy at sea; and it was a tragic moment, for it was 
the demand for money to build the great ship which brought 
the crowd against the King — the first step in the royal 
progress which was to end one bitter winter’s morning in 
1649 on the scaffold at Whitehall. But on that bright sum- 
mer’s morning at Woolwich in 1634 there were no clouds, 
no evil portents. All seemed well for the King, standing in 
the hold of the Leopard building for his Navy Royal. 

Now it was all very well for Charles in his regal way to 
write down 1500 tons and 102 guns, but it left old Phineas 
with a pretty stiff problem to face. He could manage the 
tonnage all right — just fiddle with the figures a bit and 
make her of as many tons as he liked. The cannon, however, 
of which he was given the weight, were a different matter. 
There was the powder and shot — and a great deal of that 
might be blazed away in a single action. Then there was the 
crew; in those days a ship had to carry six months’ provisions 
for her men. Phineas reckoned that seven hundred seafaring 
folk would eat a power of salt pork, yellow peas, and hard 
bread in that time, and the beer for those seven hundred 
thirsty seamen — barrels and barrels and barrels! Small 
wonder these old ships were bulky, bulgy looking old busses. 
For all that, the best of them had a fine run aft so that the 
water came clean to the rudder. 

Phineas plucked at his beard, bit the butt end of his pen 
and laid down lines of the best on his board, then set his son 
Peter to make the model with three flush decks armed all 
along with cannon, a pattern which was to stand for all great 
ships for over two centuries. 

But early in the game there was a cry of check. The Elder 
Brethren of Trinity House, who in those days had a word 
to say on all seafaring matters, solemnly decided that it was 
beyond the wit of man to devise a serviceable vessel with 
three flush decks armed: and, if she were built, there was 
nowhere (except the Wight) where she could be havened;no 
anchors which could hold her, and if there were, and those 
anchors were down (said they) no crew could ever get them 
up again. These particular elder brothers belonged to a 
much larger order which is world-wide and has existed in all 
ages — the Order of St. Precedent, whose rule is ever to look 
backwards, whose gospel is: ‘‘That which never has been, 
can never be.” 

But the King took not the slightest notice of their peti- 
tion, the preparations for the building of the ship swept 
along and, by the summer following, the diocese of the 
Bishop of Durham was invaded by a whole army of ship- 
wrights who spread themselves through the leafy woods, 
carrying their moulds and patterns with them to ensure that 
the right shaped timber might be harvested for her curving 
frames and crooked knees. Phineas and son Peter came up 














by ship to Newcastle and soon the bishop was moving, the 
knights of the county were moving and, willy nilly, the 
country folk — mere pawns in the game — were lending a 
hand. It was a great labor, for that summer two thousand 
five hundred great oaks were “‘felled, hove and haulded”’ 
to the waiting Castle ships in the Tyne. Twenty-four oxen 
and four strong horses had their work cut out to drag one 
giant, which was for the keelson, down the dale to the wait- 
ing Castle ship and it took a great deal of heaving and 
sweating and cursing to get him aboard, we may be sure of 
that. But it was pleasant enough in the green wood when 
the sawing and felling was done for the day. They brewed 
good ale in Durham. 

Phineas stayed but to see a good beginning and then made 
tracks for home, riding through the heart of England, seeing 
in his mind’s eye great and yet greater ships where other 
men saw only trees. At Huntingdon, he turned off the main 
road towards Cambridge. Much water had passed down 
the Cam since he was last beside it. 

Phineas Pett came of a family of shipwrights. He was 
fifth in a direct line and could scarcely count the uncles and 
cousins who practised the art. As a small boy at Deptford, 
he had romped with his brothers and sisters in the chips and 
shavings which came from the famous Revenge, and he had 
watched his father build the Rainbow and many other 
famous ships. In 1586, however, he had turned away from 
all that — gone up to Cambridge. When, one night two 
years later, the beacons burnt bright throughout England 
and Rainbow, Revenge and the rest were biting the heels of 
the tall Spaniards in the Channel, young Phineas was to be 
found bent over his book, a scholar at Emmanuel, dreaming 
perhaps that one day he might become Dean of St. Paul’s 
or even Archbishop of Canterbury, who knows? 

Then his father died; supplies were cut off — those dreams 
were ended. He turned again to the shipyard to find his 
brothers, who had stuck to their trade, showing a hard face 
towards him. He became a poor apprentice, so poor that 
after two years this Bachelor of Arts of Cambridge Univer- 
sity was glad to ship as carpenter’s mate of a privateer 
working the Levant and the coast of Barbary, where they 
took many hazards but few prizes. Returning as poor as 
when he went away, he was glad for a long time to work as 
an ordinary hand in the yards. Buf slowly he pushed his 
way through and upwards and, at the end of twenty years, 
Phineas Pett found himself building the Prince Royal for 
King James I. She was the great ship of her day. Now, in his 
old age, he had designed the last word in the wooden ship 
of war and was come back to his old University as the Master 
of Shipwrightry. It must have been a great day for him, that 
3lst of July, 1635, at Cambridge, but he wrote no more in 
his diary than that he lodged at the Falcon, visited his old 
College and went his way homeward. 

By Christmastide the last of the laden Castle ships had 
come into Woolwich Reach. The ground ways were prepared 
and the keel was laid on the splitting blocks; stem and stern- 
post were raised, frames were set up; keelson, clamps, wales 
and beams were bolted and bound together to the incidental 
music of a shipyard which is written for adze, saw, big ham- 
mer, little hammer, mallet, maul and beetle. Meanwhile the 
Elder Brethren stood shaking their grey beards and still 
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droning their dismal prophecies of disaster to so great a ship. 
But Peter, who conducted the orchestra, and Phineas, who 
had written the score, had ears only for their own music. 
The frame finished, they started to plank up the vessel; the 
blue smoke ascended from the boiling pitch and the caulkers 
rang their mallets. The time was drawing near when she 
would become a Sea Worthy. 

While the carpenters pressed on with the serious building, 
the painters and carvers were preparing the adornments. 
Besides the statue of King Edgar ahorse, trampling on seven 
kings, which was to beautify the head, the designer, being 
something of a classical scholar, furnished her stern with a 
surprisingly large selection from the heathen mythology 
while roses, crowns, harps and thistles, with all the signs of 
the zodiac, decorated her sides, interspersed with several 
Latin mottoes. These last were to be to the later confound- 
ing of many a hardy old tarpaulin commander and there was 
a great deal of boggling, too, over the names of the heroes 
of antiquity. 

The Navy never did quite understand what it was all 
about, but they thought it looked pretty and were annoyed 
when a cannon shot knocked Edgar off his horse and powder 
and smoke changed the color of Aeolus’s chameleon. These 
little tragedies were to happen many years after in battle 
with the Dutch. Meanwhile in Woolwich Yard gaping ap- 
prentices stood lost in wonderment at the skill of the carvers 
and painters, and doubtless many drab little houses in Wool- 
wich were brightened with crude copies of the signs and 
wonders which adorned King Charles’s noble three-decker. 

From the time of the laying of the keel to the day when 
all the shipwrights of the river were called together to strike 
her onto the ways, it was nearly two years. On the day 











appointed by the King for her launching, the tide gave short 
measure, the great ship stuck and neither the boatswain’s 
blasphemies — and he gave full measure —— nor the yo-hoing 
and heaving on the tackles by all the King’s men would 
budge her one inch. So disconsolate King, Queen, lords and 
ladies trooped back to the palace again, the ceremony per- 
force postponed till next spring tides. On the night before 
the newly appointed day, coming a hot tide, the ship was 
found to be afloat and Phineas, who was getting very bored 
with the Elders (they having redoubled their croakings since 
the first failure to launch), decided to risk the royal dis- 
pleasure, dispense with ceremony and haul her off to her 
moorings. In the morning, for all the world to see, there she 
was in her own element at last — the finest ship in Christen- 
dom, the Sovereign of the Seas. 

The ship being afloat, they stepped masts and rigged her 
with a main yard 103)% feet long, a mizzen yard of 81 feet 
and the spritsail yard on her bowsprit, 63 feet. She crossed 
royal yards over her topgallants on her fore and main with 
a topgallant yard on her mizzen. They gave her four 
twenty-inch cables of hemp and four more of nineteen inches 
and it is not reported that her crew ever had any difficulty 
in getting her anchors. It is amusing to find that this great 
ship, of which were prophesied so many evil things because 
she was so great, measured just about 17214 feet between 
perpendiculars with a beam of 48 feet. But to those who 
gazed on her when she was completed for sea in 1638, who 
saw her wreathed in the smoke of the 72-gun salute which 
she gave when the King made his final inspection, she seemed 
great enough. Well might old Phineas Pett reckon that he 


had produced a very pretty ship to set before the King. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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“Invader,” the Latest West Coast Cruiser 





This 75-footer was built this season for 
J. B. Haffan of Vancouver, B. C. At the 
right is the roomy wheelhouse, with chart 
table and comfortable seats, the after 
one raised to give a good view ahead. 
Below is the owner’s cabin, looking aft 
into another stateroom. His bathroom is 
at the left. The engine room houses a 
Cooper-Bessemer Diesel, developing 200 
hp. She cruises at 12 knots and her 
maximum speed is 13 knots 
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Sam 0. Berge, the Norwegian challenger, starting his 
winning model “Prins Charming II” on the third 
day of the regatta 
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Rough going on the Fleetwood pool. Sailing models 
in such water was like driving through 15-foot seas 
with a Twelve-Metre 


“Prins Charming II” Wins at Fleetwood 


Norwegian Entry Takes International Model 
Yacht Races in First Attempt 


By FRED L. PIGEON 


yacht races, held at Fleetwood, near Liverpool, is any 

criterion, the world must be well on the way to recov- 
ery. For the last three years the United States has been the 
only challenger, but this year there were five nations repre- 
sented: France, Germany, Norway, the United States and 
the defending country, Great Britain. Naiad, owned and 
handled by Col. W. C. Holden, won the right to represent 
Great Britain in a strenuous week of racing for the British 
championship in which thirty models competed. 

Yankee II, owned by W. G. Bithell of the Boston Model 
Yacht Club, represented the United States; C. A. Berin- 
ger’s Hunding was the German entry; Prins Charming II, 
S. O. Berge owner, carried the Norwegian colors; and the 
French entry was the Gaulois, H. Boussy owner and skipper. 
Each of the challenging owners was assisted by one of Eng- 


ie THE number of entries for the international model 





A close-up of the winner’s steering gear 


land’s best model sailors so that each skipper had an excel- 
lent adviser who acted as mate. 

When the racing began on July 29th, there was a fresh 
breeze of 16 to 18 miles blowing down the Fleetwood pool 
and kicking up quite a nasty short chop. All the models car- 
ried whole sail and made good weather of it. Yankee JI, 
however, found the going not to her liking and on one board 
lost her hatch cover and shipped considerable water. At 
times the chop washed over the models. Comparing the 
height of the waves with the size of the models, it was like 


sailing through 12- to 15-foot waves with a Twelve-Metre 
yacht. It is no wonder that their decks were swept. 

Naiad was at home in this weather and finished the day 
with a 10-point lead. Yankee II was able to collect only nine 
points, winning only three windward boards. A board is a 
beat to windward, counting three points, and a run, which 
counts two points. On this day Naiad made a 1000-foot run 
in 2:193¢, which gave her the Wing and Wing Cup presented 
each year by W. M. Carpenter who has been Officer of the 
Day at these races for the last five years. In 1934 this cup 
was won by the American entry Westward III in a six-mile 
breeze in the time of 2:45. 

On the second day the wind was lighter and should have 
favored Yankee II but her skipper could not get her going 
and scored but nine points for the day, one windward leg and 
three runs. The light air (some of us here would call it a fine 
breeze) just suited the Norwegian entry for Prins Charming 
showed her speed at once and by noon was three points in 
the lead. 

At lunch time the whole British camp was praying for 
more wind and in the afternoon it breezed up and Naiad 
began to do better. After the last round of the day she had 
pulled ahead five points. 

On the third day luck deserted the British and, in an 
eight-mile wind, Prins Charming, tuned to the minute, 
showed her heels to the fleet. At the end of the day’s sailing 
the Norwegian had gathered 32 points out of a possible 40. 
This gave Prins Charming a total of 88, and the Yachting 
Monthly Cup, making her the champion model yacht of the 
world. 

The Norwegian boat used the Vaine steering gear, which 
is similar to that with which N. G. Herreshoff experimented 
on models, while the rest of the fleet were fitted with the 
Braine gear, developed and perfected by the model yacht 
sailors in Great Britain. 

It was disconcerting to have Norway take the cup on the 
first attempt while the United States has not succeeded in 
eleven campaigns. However, there is some small consolation 
in the fact that S. O. Berge, owner of the winner, lived in 
New York for a time and was a member of the Prospect 
Park Model Yacht Club. 
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Seventy Inland Lakes Scows 


Sail Annual Regatta 


By 


WILLIAM W. WINKLER 


lose fight, summarizes the five-day regatta of the 
Inland Lakes Yachting Association at Neenah, Wis- 
consin, August 19th-23rd. For the third straight year Ed- 
mund Pillsbury, of Lake Minnetonka, captured the honors 
in Class A with victories in three of the five races. Harry 
Nye, of Delevan Lake, after winning the Class E Invitation 
Regatta at Lake Maxincuckee, and the Western Michigan 
title at Spring Lake, came back in the final two races to add 
the Inland Lakes championship to his string of victories. 
The final favorite to come up to expectations was M. E. 
Mogg, of Lake Geneva, who piloted his Gadget III into first 
place in the fastest Class C fleet assembled in many years. 
The Inland Lakes “‘scows” which assembled at Lake 
Winnebago some seventy strong from Indiana, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin lakes are divided into three 
classes. Class A boats are 38-foot sloops and carry fewer 
restrictions than either of the other two classes. Class E 
sloops are 28 feet over all and are rigidly restricted as to hull 
construction and sail plan so that there is little difference 
between the boats. Class C are Marconi rigged and twenty 
feet from bow to stern. All three classes are equipped with 
bilgeboards and, for the sloops, double rudders, so that they 
draw only a few inches of water, and are exceptionally fast 
and tricky to handle. 
To return to the regatta at Neenah. With the exception of 
(Continued on page 97) 


T[towe the favorites came through, but not without a 
c 


“Sea Fox,” sailed by Edmund Pillsbury of Lake 
Minnetonka, won the Class A honors for the third 
successive year 
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*Schatzie,” a Class C boat, shows 
her scow bottom as she rolls out in 
a hard puff 


A spinnaker run. “Sea Gull” 
(U5), winner of second place in 
Class A, and “Shadow IT” 
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Racing News 


Light Airs on Gibson Island— 
Cedar Point Race 


NTHUSIASM paid dividends in 

this year’s Gibson Island—Cedar 
Point long distance race, which was 
started the last day of August by the 
Gibson Island Yacht Squadron in 
Chesapeake Bay, for two of the five 
trophy awards went to owners who had 
brought in during the season yachts 
new to bay racing. And if it hadn’t been 
for a vagary of racing luck, the score 
might have been four out of five for the 
newcomers. 

The winners were Eugene E. du 
Pont’s schooner High Tide, which took 
first placé in the large yacht division 
(Class A) and won a leg on the L. Corrin 
Strong Cruising Cup; Mrs. Douglas C. 
Elphinstone’s Eight-Metre Rangoon, 
first to get back from the over night race 
and winner of a leg on the George A. 
Whiting Trophy; Donald H. Sher- 
wood’s trim little yawl Seawitch, winner 
in Class B, and Robert S. Mueller’s 
Class Q sloop Quest, which won in the 
racing division on corrected time. 

But newcomer’s luck frowned upon 
Gleam, J. Leo Flanigan’s yawl, which 
had won three out of four starts up to 
the Cedar Point event. Within sight of 








Racing at Mobile, the Pensacola Fish Class team captured the Lipton Cup from the Buccaneer Yacht Club and nine other teams 


the finish, Linton Rigg, her skipper, 
found himself in a flat spot that was to 
allow High Tide, scratch boat, to make 
good her allowance of more than three 
hours to Gleam and win the two prizes. 
Gleam needed but 1 minute 57 seconds 
more to win. The winning newcomers 
were Rangoon, with Mrs. Elphinstone 
at the tiller, and Quest. ‘‘ Bobbie” 
Mueller, son of Quest’s owner, handled 
the tall racer the whole way. 
Twenty-two boats went over the 
starting line at three in the afternoon 
with a fairly good easterly breeze abeam 
and a clear sky overhead. Soon after 
darkness set in the breeze hauled to the 
southward, bringing down reaching 
canvas and forcing the skippers to beat 
up for the mark, a buoy off the south 
shore of the Patuxent River mouth. 
Going down, the big High Tide had 
things pretty much her own way while 
the beam wind held. Then the Class C 
racers began to pick her up as it came 
ahead. Richard Randall’s Eight-Metre 
Loke turned the mark first, Quest was 
around second, with Rangoon and 
High Tide, as well as Sunny, another 
“Hight,” somewhere behind her. 
About 9:00 a.m. the wind let go and 
the calm persisted until mid-after- 
noon. When it finally came in again 
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Quest was well to windward and in the 
thick of it long before it hit the others. 
From then on to the finish line it was a 
duel between the “Eights” and Quest. 
Rangoon finally passed Quest which 
managed to hold off Loke and Sunny, 
although they were coming up fast 
towards the end. Quest crossed about 
four minutes behind Rangoon, but had a 
time allowance of 24 minutes. Loke was 
third, about ten minutes behind Quest. 

D. H. Sherwood with Seawitch, in 
Class B, had it nip and tuck nearly the 
whole way with William L. Hender- 
son’s Kelpie, which last year retired the 
Chesapeake Cruising Cup by virtue of 
a third straight win. Seawitch stuck to 
the Eastern Shore to catch the morning 
breeze, leaving most of the others in 
Class B bogged down in a flat calm on 
the other shore. 
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Pensacola Veterans Take Lipton 


Fish Class Trophy 


HALKING up a total of 39 points 
out of a possible 44, the crack 
team of Fish Class skippers from the 
Pensacola Yacht Club, Pensacola, Flor- 
ida, won the Lipton Cup, famed Gulf 


ne a os , 


John Stadler 


Start of the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron’s Cedar Point Race. The schooner “High Tide,” Class A winner, is at the right 
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Robert F. Kniesche 


Coast sailing trophy donated by the 
late Sir Thomas Lipton, in the sixteenth 
sailing of the regatta at Mobile, Ala- 
bama, August 3lst-September 2nd. 
Racing in weather conditions that 
varied from a dead calm to 35-knot 
squalls, the Pensacola sailors again 
demonstrated the brand of boat han- 
dling that has won them the cup in five 
previous regattas, and twice tied them 
with other clubs. 

Defending the cup, the Buccaneer 
Yacht Club of Mobile, put up a splen- 
did battle, but fell behind by two 
points, and lost by the smallest margin 
ever to decide a Lipton regatta. 

For the first time in the 16 years the 
cup has been offered for competition, 
all the clubs of the Gulf Yachting As- 
sociation were represented. Tampa, 
Sarasota, St. Petersburg, St. Andrew’s 
Bay, Pensacola, the Naval Air Station at 
Pensacola, the Buccaneer Yacht Club, 
the Gulfport, Biloxi, Southern and 
Houston Yacht Clubs all had teams 
entered, making the event the largest 
and most colorful regatta ever held on 
the Gulf Coast. 

W. 8S. Lurton, of Pensacola, drew 
first blood, winning the first race on 
Saturday afternoon with a five-minute 
lead over the second place Sarasota boat. 

The seeond race, on Sunday morning, 
also was started in a light wind which 
gradually died out until the race was 
called off when the time limit of three 
and one-half hours had expired and no 
boat had finished. Dan Sutter, of 
Gulfport, sailing his first race in a Fish 
Class hull, took an early lead which he 
held easily until the race was called off, 
with all boats becalmed and the time up. 

Sunday afternoon the third race de- 
veloped into a battle royal between the 
two veterans, Dave Witherill of Pensa- 





Dr. C. H. Bagley’s “Wilmer III,” 
winner, on the Miles River, of the 225 
Class championship of Chesapeake Bay 


cola, and Frank Roberts of Sarasota. 
Squally, shifting winds and rain made 
it more difficult, but Witherill nosed out 
Roberts in the last hundred yards to 
win his fourteenth victory in the six- 
teen Lipton regattas in which he has 
participated. 

Light winds slowed up the fourth race 
Monday morning and the committee 
brought the race to an end after the 
second lap over the protest of several 
team captains. Ed Overton, veteran 
Buccaneer skipper, took every ad- 
vantage of the irregular puffs to give 
the Bucs their first win with a minute 
and a half victory over W. M. Street- 
man of Houston. Trailing Streetman at 
the end of the first lap, Overton picked 
up a place on the beat to windward and 
won handily. 

With the resailing of the second race 
on Monday afternoon, excitement was 
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running high, as three clubs, Pensacola, 
Buccaneer and Sarasota, separated by 
only seven points, each had a chance to 
take the cup. Howard Walker, Jr., 
Buccaneer entry, got away with an 
early lead which he held until the finish, 
with Sarasota and Pensacola finishing 
third and fourth, respectively. Herbert 
Lindsay recovered from a poor start 
and fought from seventh to fourth place 
to give Pensacola the two-point lead 
that won the cup. 
Don Houser 
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The 225’s at Toronto 


DOZEN 225 Class hydroplanes 

gathered at Toronto to battle 
for the championship of the class. The 
course was laid out on Lake Ontario and 
on the first day, September 3rd., Harold 
Wilson, of Ingersoll, Ontario, drove his 
Little Miss Canada IV to victory in 15 
minutes flat for the ten miles. Dr. C. H. 
Bagley, of Baltimore, was second with 
Wilmer III, and Miss Canada ITT, last 
year’s winner, finished third. 

The lake was too rough for racing the 
following day and the second heat was 
run on the fifth. Wilson again won first 
place, this time being only eight sec- 
onds slower than in the first heat. Roy 
S. Foyle drove Hopatcong Baby into 
second place and Wilmer III was a 
scant 75 yards astern. Atom II, H. E. 
Foster of Toronto, was fourth and 
Marguerite IV, P. J. Campbell, fifth. 

The final heat was run on September 
6th and went to Wilmer III. Little Miss 
Canada IV was driven conservatively 
and finished second, followed by Hopat- 
cong Baby and Miss Canada III. Wilmer 
ITI captured the Greening-Duff Trophy 
for the fastest time, covering the course 
in 12:33, an average of 47.81 m.p.h. Wil- 
son averaged 47.368 in this heat and his 
point score was 1100, Wilmer’s being 925. 

Little Miss Canada IV was designed 
by John L. Hacker and built by Greav- 
ette Boats, Ltd., of Gravenhurst, Mus- 


“Little Miss Canada IV,” driven by 

a Kermath marine conversion of the 

Ford V-8, won the 225 Class interna- 

tional championship at Toronto last 
month 
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koka, Ontario, under the designer’s 
supervision. She is driven by a Kermath 
marine conversion of the Ford V-8 
engine. 


+ + + 


The Miles River Yacht Club Regatta 


HE Miles River Yacht Club, of St. 
Michael’s, Md., held its fourteenth 
annual regatta August 9th and 10th, 
playing host to the largest fleet of com- 
peting and spectator yachts this Chesa- 
peake Bay fixture has ever attracted. 
Sail and power shared the spotlight 
equally. In the power classes, the center 
of attention was Jack Rutherfurd’s new 
Gold Cup racer Duster, which easily won 
the unlimited event for speedboats over 
a field of well-known Bay speedsters. 
The Metropolitan Opera Company’s 
baritone, John Charles Thomas, rode 
with Rutherfurd as mechanic. The 
singer also turned in two wins on his 
own account, driving his speedy Myne to 
wins in Classes E and F runabout events. 
Sailing enthusiasts could take their 
pick and watch Eight-Metres, Stars, 
log canoes, or cruising yachts racing 
well out in the Miles River. While the 
first day was marred by almost flat 
calm, enough breeze came along the 
second day to upset one of the canoes as 
well as some of the smaller contestants. 
Island Bird, towering under her 
enormous spread of snowy canvas and 
with her crew perched far out on the 
springboards in the puffs, took both the 
Governor’s Cup for log canoes and the 
first leg on the Sidney W. Covington 


The crew of the “Belle M. Crane” out 
on the hiking boards in a breeze. She 
won the Commodore’s Trophy for log 
canoes at the St. Michaels Regatta 





Trophy, which is named for the man 
who built the Bird more than half a 
century ago. 

She needed her time allowance to 
win from George H. Wilson’s Magic, 
however, which finished first in the race 
for the Covington Trophy. J. H. Caulk 
Kemp, Jr., of the local yacht club, was 
her skipper. The Bird also finished be- 
hind Magic in the Governor’s Cup race, 
sailed the second day. Noddy capsized 
in this event, and the scratch boat, 
Belle M. Crane, broke her mainsail 
sprit. The Belle was sailed by Mrs. Ruth 
Starr Rose. 

Star Class honors went to Donald 
Doeller, sailing Restless IJ, and to R. 
Hammond Gibson, sailing Red Jacket. 
Cruising class honors were won by 
Gleam, J. Leo Flanigan, representing 
the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron, 
with two other Gibson Island boats 
finishing next in order. 

Duster, in beating out Doctor Cecil 
H. Bagley’s Wilmer III and William 
Bigelow’s Palm Beach Days, averaged 
50.139 miles per hour over the five-mile 
course. Her driver never let her out. 
Wilmer III was crowned 225 cubic 
inch champion of the Chesapeake by 
virtue of wins in those events. 

Class F outboard honors were an- 
nexed by William H. Guildin, of Coates- 
ville, Pa. A special match race for the 
senior class of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity of Baltimore was won by How- 
ard Heffner, driving Howdy. This boat 
also won races for Class I and J run- 
abouts. 

Jack Marston, who drove Howdy II, 
had to be content with third place in 
the Gold Cup events, after annexing 
the bay championship in the 135 cubic 
inch class. Howdy II finished behind 
Duster and Palm Beach Days in the cup 
races. N. T. KENNEY 
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Stars Race on Barnegat Bay 


WENTY-FOUR Stars, represent- 
ing eight Atlantic seaboard fleets, 
helped the Seaside Park Yacht Club 
celebrate its thirty-fifth anniversary 
and made the series the biggest event in 
some seventy years of Jersey yachting. 
While the races, which were held over 
the Labor Day week-end, hung up 
several records, it left the local Star 
sailors little to enthuse over. Both the 
Valspar Trophy, emblematic of the New 
Jersey Coast Challenge Series, and the 
Bamberger Cup went to Stanley Ogil- 
vy’s Jay. She was well sailed and su- 
perbly tuned and conditioned, and car- 
ried the colors of the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club and the Western Long Is- 
land Sound Fleet to the front. In addi- 
tion, the Shucks, from the same club, 
was runner-up in both series while 
other Sound boats near the top at all 
times were C. D. Rollins’ Perseverance, 
of New Rochelle, and the Smith 
Brothers’ Sunny and Nereid of Bayside. 
The complete scores of the Bam- 
berger series are not yet available as 
there are several protests and an appeal 

to be decided. 

Cuas. E. Lucxg, JR. 
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“Red Jacket” Captures Two Star Series 


IVE fleets and twenty-three Inter- 
national Star Class sloops were 
represented in the annual Chesapeake 
Lipton and J. Graham Johnson Memo- 
rial Trophy races off Oxford, Maryland, 


“Hopewell,” Irving E. Raymond's 
new three-master, is 50 feet water line 
and 65 feet over all, 15 feet 1 inch 
beam and 9 feet draft. She was built at 
Indian Point, Nova Scotia 


= 


M. Rosenfeld 
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Miss Lorna Whittelsey, last year’s cham- 
pion, and Miss Frances McElwain, 1935 
winner of the Women’s Championship 


on August 16th, 17th, and 18th. R. 
Hammond Gibson, Secretary of the 
newly-formed Chesapeake Bay Yacht 
Racing Association, won each series 
with his Red Jacket and gave an exhibi- 
tion of consistently fine light air sailing. 

With two firsts and a second in the 
Lipton Trophy series and a first and a 
second in the J. Graham Johnson Me- 
morial Series, Red Jacket amassed 68 
points. Sixteen-year-old Frank Fuller, 
also of the Eastern Shore Fleet, scored 
second in each series, annexing a total 
of 56, while third place in each event 
went to Harry Worcester’s Shrew, of 
the Gibson Island Club Yacht Squad- 
ron, with 55 points. 


+ + + 


Cohasset Crew Takes Women’s Title 


HE WOMEN’S crew from the Co- 
hasset Yacht Club, skippered by 
Miss Frances McElwain, captured the 
Mrs. Charles Francis Adams Cup by a 
single point in the series run off Green- 
wich by the Indian Harbor Yacht Club. 
Six crews, from the Cohasset, Fenwick, 
Bellport Bay, Woods Hole, Sandy Bay 
and Indian Harbor Yacht Clubs com- 
peted on September 4th, 5th and 6th. 
On the first day, a strong easterly 
with rain and a nasty sea caused the 
committee to set courses in the harbor, 
and two races were sailed. These were 
won by Bellport Bay and Woods Hole 
which alternated in first and second 
places, with Cohasset third each time. 
The second day came in with light and 
variable winds and three races were 
finished. The Indian Harbor crew, cap- 
tained by Miss Lorna Whittelsey, last 
year’s champion, took the first and 
finished third in the next two, which 
were won by the Cohasset entry. At the 
end of the day, Cohasset led Bellport 
Bay by a quarter point, with Indian 
Harbor a close third. 
_ The final race was sailed in the harbor 
in a stiff northeaster and the result was 





in doubt almost until the finish. It was 
nip and tuck between Indian Harbor 
and Woods Hole most of the way, 
with Cohasset threatening all the time. 
Miss Whittelsey won with Cohasset 
in second place and Woods Hole only 
seven seconds astern. This made the 
point score: Cohasset, 274%; Indian 
Harbor, 2614; Bellport Bay, 25%; 
Woods Hole, 221%; Sandy Bay, 17 and 
Fenwick, 8. 
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Bruno Tornroth 


HE death of Bruno Tornroth on 
August 28th, after a short illness, 
removes from the ranks of naval archi- 
tects and marine engineers one of the 


Anthony 
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With her new rig, “Silver Heels,” C. W. 
Haffenreffer’s sloop, has been “cleaning 
up” at Bristol and Barrington 





H. R. Hollyday 
R. Hammond Gibson’s “Red Jacket” 
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The late Bruno Tornroth, long associated 
with Cox & Stevens. He designed some of 
America’s finest yachts 


most highly trained, experienced and 
successful men in the profession. Re- 
spected and admired by everyone who 
had the privilege of knowing him well, 
his passing is a real loss to yachting. 

Mr. Tornroth was born in Finland 
fifty-seven years ago and at an early 
age showed a keen interest and pro- 
ficiency in all subjects relating to the 
design and use of vessels of all types. 
He received a technical education in 
engineering and naval architecture in 
the Polytechnic Institute of Helsing- 
fors, Finland, from which he graduated 
with distinction in 1900. He then ob- 
tained valuable practical experience in 
various engineering firms in Finland. 

Believing that in America there was a 
greater opportunity for advancement, 
he came to this country and after a 
short association with Henry J. Gielow, 
joined the firm of Cox & Stevens. He 
was in charge of the designing activities 
of that firm from 1908 until his death. 
As a result of this association, which 
extended over a period of nearly thirty 
years, his technical knowledge and 
sound engineering viewpoint have been 
apparent in the development of the 
great fleet of American yachts of the 
larger size. To indicate the versatility 
of his accomplishments, such notable 
yachts as the several turbine-driven 
Winchesters, the geared turbine W hile- 
away, the Diesel cruiser Ohio, and such 
outstanding Diesel yachts as Cyprus 
and Alva, all felt the touch of his di- 
recting hand. One of the latest of the 
large yachts in whose fashioning ‘he had 
an important part was the magnificent 
four-masted auxiliary bark Hussar. Al- 
ways on the alert to take advantage of 
new developments in engineering prac- 
tice, Mr. Tornroth early showed an 
appreciation of the immense value of 
the Diesel engine for yacht use. It was 
the successful use of this power plant, 
more than any other factor, that was to 
create the large fleet of American sea- 
going Diesel yachts. 
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EDITORIAL 


Yachting’s Best Year 


S THIS issue of YacuTING goes to press its afterguard 
has come to the conclusion that the season just ended 
was the most active in many years, perhaps even the biggest 
and healthiest in the history of the sport in the United States. 
Never have there been so many important racing events to 
cover; never have more persons taken an active part in the 
sport, in both racing and cruising. When Larchmont breaks 
all records for the number of boats and sailors in its annual 
Race Week, when Marblehead starts 357 yachts in one race 
and piles up a total of 2569 starters for its mid-summer 
series, when the Edgartown Yacht Club draws 186 boats 
from Southern Massachusetts to its open regatta, to 
mention only a few of the high lights, the sport can safely 
be said to be in a healthy condition. Never before have as 
many persons participated. In addition, we’ve had the 
Norwegians, Danes, Swedes, Canadians, Bermudians and 
the British competing in our waters to give the sport an 
international flavor, and we’ve sent yachts, both large and 
small, abroad to test their speed and their skippers’ skill 
against foreign competition. 

That most of this activity has been in small or relatively 
small craft is, we believe, a most encouraging sign. Yacht 
sailing has become practically a Corinthian affair. For that 
reason it has developed far beyond what it ever was in the 
days when yachting was so largely a matter of big yachts 
and professional crews, confined to those with long pocket- 
books. Who will say that the present trend is not more 
healthy, and of greater value? 


Too Much of the Same Thing 


S THE yachting season draws to a close the fact is once 
more borne home that racing schedules are becoming 

too crowded. Especially is this so in the matter of long dis- 
tance races. Popular as these long races are, the yachtsman is 
apt to become surfeited if something is not done to curtail 
the schedule. Already several such affairs have been poorly 
supported merely because the cruising yachts were engaged 
elsewhere at the time or were “fed up” with taking every 
week-end for a race. In many instances there have been 
several duplications of the course in these long races, which 
has the effect of destroying their novelty. These long affairs 
are sailed mostly by cruising boats and it would be a shame 
to allow the interest to wane by overplaying the hand. 
Take Long Island Sound and waters south of Cape Cod, 
for example. There are, perhaps, no less than four races 
around Stratford Shoals and return. There were at least four 
to or around Block Island this summer. There’s the Corn- 
field, the Vineyard, and other events on the Sound schedule 


that would keep an owner busy nearly every week through- 
out July and August if he entered all of them. The race 
from New London to Marblehead drew 32 starters. A week 
later the interesting New Rochelle-Nantucket Lightship 
Race drew but five yachts. This was due to the fact that the 
former event took most of the likely starters to Marblehead. 
The Vineyard-Block Island Race had only thirteen starters 
because other events for cruisers kept the boats too much on 
the jump. 

Long distance racing has come to stay, but we believe 
that the welfare of the sport would be better served if the 
yacht clubs would get together and arrange fewer events 
with larger entry lists. If all the clubs, let us say, which hold a 
race around Stratford Shoal could combine and sail one 
event over that course in a season, the entry list would 
probably be doubled. Other long races could be worked out 
in the same manner. We would then have a few big events 
that the cruising man could not keep out of instead of a 
number of races sparsely attended. Half a dozen such races 
each season on the coast north of Sandy Hook would be 
enough, and each would take on added importance by reason 
of the size of the fleet and the excellence of the competition. 
But it will need cooperation to achieve this result. 


Let East Meet West 


PEAKING of long distance and ocean racing, it is 
significant that the two most important events of this 
character, the Bermuda Race and the Transpacific Race to 
Honolulu, are held every other year only, instead of an- 
nually. It is unfortunate that these now come the same year. 
If this were not the case it is highly probable that we would 
see yachts from the East Coast participating frequently in 
the Pacific event, and vice versa. Nothing would arouse 
greater interest than to have the winner (and also other 
boats) of the Honolulu Race sail next year in the drill to 
Bermuda, and it would prove equally interesting if Mistress, 
Vamarie, Edlu or other fast East Coast ocean racers could 
take part in the Pacific event. 

Nothing would give Eastern yachtsmen greater pleasure 
than to welcome last year’s record-breaking Honolulu Race 
winner, Harold Dillingham’s Manuiwa, in the Bermuda 
Race next June. Her entry, and also one from England which 
is expected to materialize, would give the race an importance 
second to no event of the year. In spite of the fact that both 
the Honolulu and the Bermuda events are scheduled for 
1936, we hope that the owner of Manuiwa will see his way 
clear to sail to Bermuda just to see if the Atlantic is as wet 
as the Pacific. 

It should not be beyond the range of possibility to effect a 
change in the date of one or the other of these races. 
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ARTHUR KNAPP 


ROFICIENCY in sailing a yacht is not necessarily a matter of years, as 
many of the older sailors are discovering this summer, and this month we 
present one of the younger skippers, Arthur Knapp. And yet ‘‘ Artie” is much 
older in sailing experience than his years alone would indicate, for he started in a 
boat very early in life and has stuck to the water ever since, almost to the exclusion 
of any other sport. Before this issue of YACHTING comes off the press, it is likely 
that Arthur Knapp, who has been sailing Melville Griffiths’ “‘Kenboy,” will 
have won his third consecutive championship in the Interclub Class of Long 
Island Sound, and to anyone who knows or has raced in this keen class this is 
proof enough of one’s ability as a racing skipper. But Knapp has not confined 
his sailing to this hot class and has been seen in important events in the Inter- 
national Six-Metre and other well-known classes as well. At home in anything 
from a sailing dinghy to an ocean racer, his experience has been wide and varied. 
As early as 1922 Arthur Knapp won the Sears Bowl for the Junior Champion- 
ship of the United States and in 1924 was the junior champion of the Sound. 
In 1928, while at college, Knapp was captain of the Princeton crew which 
won the Intercollegiate Championship that year. Two years later, in his Star 
Class ‘‘ Peggy Wee,’’ he won the International Championship of the class, sailed 
that year on Chesapeake Bay. He has sailed at Bermuda in the Interclub- 
Bermuda One-Design team matches, and he was skipper of ‘ Kenboy”’ in the 
match between those classes sailed last month on the Sound, which the Interclub 
team won. He has raced in several Bermuda races and has frequently been a 
member of ‘‘Dorade’s” crew. Altogether, his life afloat has been a full one. 
A product of Little Neck Bay, he still retains his membership in the Bayside 
Yacht Club and is also affiliated with the Larchmont Yacht Club. 
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A New Sloop for 


HIS YACHT was designed for 

Hugh M. Matheson of Miami, 
Florida, by Sparkman & Stephens 
of New York. The purpose underly- 
ing the design was to develop a fast 
boat under the rules governing the 
Miami-Nassau and the St. Peters- 
burg-Habana Races and at the same 
time to produce a small seagoing 
craft that should be safe and handy. 
Accommodation was a secondary 
matter. 

The lines, the designer states, 
show a boat of stable form and with 
fairly generous lateral plane, al- 
though this is cut away at the ends. 
Her displacement, 11,200 pounds, is 
only a little more than that required 
by the Universal Rule. Her length 
over all is 30’ 6”; on the Lw.L., 
25’ 1”; beam is 7’ 1014” and draft 
5’ 4”, 

The order for the boat has been 
placed with Chute and Bixby, of 
Huntington, L. I., and construction 
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Coastwise Racing 


is now going forward, delivery being 
scheduled for this fall. The boat is 
to be planked with mahogany, 
Everdur bronze fastened. 

Spars are hollow and the sail plan 
is tall and narrow, the total area of 
the working canvas being 525 square 
feet. This rig was chosen to get the 
greatest driving power out of a 
moderate area. It is all inboard and 
a permanent backstay is fitted. The 
mainsail is loose-footed. Standing 
rigging is of stainless steel wire rope 
and the three spreaders provided 
allow a narrow spread to the rigging 
which should make for ease in han- 
dling the Genoa jib. 

The accommodation plan is con- 
ventional, with a roomy cockpit and 
a long, rather low cabin trunk. Be- 
low, the galley is aft, with stove and 
sink to port and ice box opposite. 
The cabin has a transom berth on 
each side with a toilet under a seat 
between. Forward is a pipe berth. 












































HE is now under con- 

struction by Britt Broth- 
ers, of West Lynn, Mass., 
for Ross Harden of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Charles G. Mac- 
Gregor, associated with Bel- 
knap & Paine, of Boston, 
is her designer. Delivery is 
scheduled for early spring. 

The principal dimensions 
are: length over all, 39’; 
length on Lw.l, 33’ 3”; 
beam, 11’; draft, 6’ 6’’. She 
carries 9,000 pounds of lead 
on her keel. 

Construction is of the 
best, with mahogany plank- 
ing, Everdur fastened, and / 
teak decks. The cabin floor 
is of teak, with white pine 
caulking strips. Paneling be- 


low is trimmed with butter- pee 


nut, making a cheerful, light 















































Sail plan 

















interior, and all bulkheads } 


are sound insulated. The 
spars are hollow and the 
bolsters on the masts are 




















the ordinary mast cheeks. 
Standing rigging is of stain- 
less steel and the sails are of 
the best Egyptian cotton. 
The total sail area is 1,000 
square feet. Blocks and turn- 
buckles are by Merriman 
Brothers. 

The accommodation plan 
shows an unusual amount of 
useful room below. Amid- 
ships, the sides of the yacht 
are carried up and the cock- 
pit is practically the full 
beam. Forward is a double 
stateroom, abaft which is a 
toilet room and a large 
locker. The roomy main 
cabin has a double berth to 
starboard and a seat to port 
which may be converted 
into another berth. The gal- 
ley is aft, on the port side. 
It is well equipped and the 
sink top, ice box top and the 
stove space are all sheathed 


ie with Monel. Above the range 


is a Monel hood so that all 





glued up instead of being 
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The yacht has an unusual amount of room below deck 


cooking odors are carried off. Opposite 


the galley is a single stateroom with 


toilet and locker. 


HIS interesting cutter from 

the board of William H. 
Hand, Jr., naval architect of 
New Bedford, Mass., was de- 
signed with the sole idea of 
producing a boat which would 
successfully combine speed under 
canvas and ease of handling 
under all conditions with com- 
fort and seaworthiness. Speed 
under power was considered of 
secondary importance. 

The lines show a boat with a 
pleasing sheer and a sharp canoe 
stern. Freeboard is ample and 
the ends are moderate. Below 
water she has, the designer 
writes, a long flat floor, sweeping 
diagonals, moderate deadrise and 
an easy bilge, combined with a 
good forefoot and a long keel. 
Displacement is moderate and 
the yacht will carry about half 
of her ballast on the keel, the 
remainder being distributed in- 
side. Her principal dimensions 
are as follows: length over all, 
41’ 6”; length on l.w.l., 35’ 7”; 
beam, 12’ 0”; draft, 6’ 2”. 

The rig is modern and all in- 
board, with a permanent back- 
stay and with the forestay 
carried well up the mast. The 
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A Double-Ender from New Bedford 





The engine is aft and is rubber 
mounted. Bulkheads are carefully sound 
insulated. Auxiliaries are complete and 
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The forestay is carried well up and the rig is all inboard. 
The yacht has cruising accommodations for five 
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CocK mT 


(Gray 4-40 Motor Under) 





include an electrically-driven blower 
to the bilge and a CO, fire fighting 
system. 


mainsail is loose-footed and a 
large Genoa jib is provided. The 
area of the working canvas is 
887 square feet. 

Below decks there is accom- 
modation for a party of five, two 
in the double stateroom forward 
and three in the cabin. The toilet 
room between them is accessible 
from either compartment. The 
galley is aft, with coal range and 
the usual fixtures. The com- 
panion ladder swings to port, 
giving easy access to the hanging 
space for oilskins abaft it. Fit- 
ting into a recess on the forward 
cabin bulkhead are the folding 
chart table, which tips up, and 
the Hand type folding dining 
table, which tips down. 

All fuel and water tanks are 
placed nearly amidships and 
low in the hull so that they affect 
trim and stability but little. 
The engine, a Gray 4-40, is 
placed under the cockpit with a 
caulked-in flush hatch over it. 
Normal access through a 
manhole plate in the forward 
part of the cockpit. 

The boat should give a good 
account of herself in any but the 
lightest going. 
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HIS attractive little cruising 

and day sailing sloop for C. W. 
Moore of Huntington, N. Y. was 
designed by Cox & Stevens, Philip 
L. Rhodes associate. She was built 
this spring by M. M. Davis & Son, 
Solomon’s Island, Md., and the 
owner reports that she is fast, takes 
good care of herself in rough water, 
and is perfectly balanced. On the 
modest water line length of 21’ 8’ 
the designer has produced a boat 
with remarkable accommodations 
under a long trunk cabin without 
impairing her sailing qualities. 

The sloop rig is proportioned 
after the best racing custom. The 
hollow rectangular mast is tall but 
the mainsail is not too narrow, 
while the loose-footed jib stands 
well in spite of the absence of 
runners because the jumper stay 
puts all the strain on the jibstay. 
The main boom is fitted with a 
Narragansett worm roller reefing 
gear. There is no “claw,” all parts 
of the mainsheet leading to a swivel 
fitting on the end of the boom. A 
Genoa, eighteen feet on the foot, is 
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The lines show plenty of beam and 
a handsome midship section 
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“Trivet,” a 30-foot Over All Sloop 



































The sail plan of this sloop is modern and the 
cabin well laid out 


carried. Prescott Wilson, Inc., made 
the sails. 

Under the self-bailing cockpit 
is a one-cylinder Universal motor 
which drives a feathering propeller 
on the center line, giving a speed of 
seven miles per hour. The galley, at 
the foot of the companionway, is 
complete with good sized ice box 
and Shipmate stove. In the cabin 
there are two transoms, one fixed 
and one extension. The water closet 
is forward of the mast and sepa- 
rated from the cabin by a curtain 
but is still under the trunk which 
gives additional headroom. 

The designer said he ‘“‘tried to 
produce a wholesome little cruiser 
with lots of room for two and a boat 
that would be a smart day sailer.”’ 
He has been most successful and a 
study of the lines shows unusually 
sweet diagonals for such a small 
boat. The ample beam is carried 
without too sharp a turn of bilge. 
The way the buttocks flatten out in 
the stern suggest that T'rivet’s top 
speed is high for her size. The beam 
is 7’ 9”; draft 4’ 6”; s. a. 390 sq. ft. 
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HIS MODERN cruiser, designed 

by Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., makes 
no concessions to tear drop stream- 
lining, but the deckhouse lines are faired 
in a pleasing manner and the mast has 
just the right rake for smartness. The 
client for whom this yacht was designed 
had many ideas of his own concerning 
layout, and their incorporation gives 
the boat a note of individuality without 
detracting from the worth of the design 
for other yachtsmen. Forward is a cock- 
pit which can be entered from below by 
a companion ladder out of the double 
stateroom. The stateroom is interesting 
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Nicely faired but no radical streamlining 


in that the berths are one above the 
other and the port side is given over to 
two large closets and a bureau. There are 
additional hanging lockers opposite the 
washroom. This room may be entered 
from the stateroom and the main cabin. 
The latter is distinguished by the dining 
nook on the starboard side which can be 
converted into a double berth. 

Under the nicely proportioned deck- 
house amidships are two 65-85 hp. 
Buda Diesels with reduction gears 
which should drive the cruiser at a 
speed of thirteen knots. In the deck- 
house are two large seats which may be 
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made up into extra berths, thus giving 
the yacht sleeping accommodations for 
six persons. Abaft this is a large cockpit 
with an awning which can be removed 
for fishing. 

In discussing the lines the designer 
says: “While she has a moderately 
straight run of bottom, I have worked 
in a little ‘tuck’ starting at the after- 
body and dying out just forward of 
amidships, so as to reduce the wetted 
surface and, at the same time, make her 
a little easier in a following sea. We 
have used this model during the past 
ten years with considerable success.”’ 
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Lines of the Eldredge-McInnis cruiser 
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Light Draft Keel Schooner for the Chesapeake 


HEN THE prospective owner 

placed the order for the plans of 
this boat with Edson B. Shock, of Los 
Angeles, he specified that she should be 
a keel boat but that her draft should 
be limited. He dislikes centerboard 
boats but still wanted a-yacht that 
would work to windward although he 
does not expect her to be able to hold 
on with boats of deeper draft. His limit 
of draft was five feet, considerably less 
than would ordinarily be given to a 
keel yacht of this size. Those who have 
cruised on the Chesapeake will recog- 
nize the fact that this draft limit will 
permit the boat to enter many of the 
beautiful harbors on both sides of the 
Bay from which a “‘longer-legged ”’ craft 
would be excluded. 

The principal dimensions are: length 
over all, 44’ 6”; length on water line, 
32’ 6”; beam, 13’ 0”; draft, 5’ 0’’. She 
carries about 800 square feet of canvas 
in her four lower sails. Due to her wide 
beam, she should sail on her bottom 
and make a comfortable cruiser. 

Construction is stout, with double 
sawn frames spaced 39” on centers and 
three single steam bent frames between 
each pair. The house is long and low, 
well braced in wake of the mainmast, 
with companionway slide aft and a 
hatch over the galley. The cockpit is 
watertight and _ self-bailing, with a 
bridge deck at its forward end. 

Below decks the arrangement gives 
liberal accommodations for a boat of 
her size. The main cabin has a wide 
sofa to starboard and one to port with 
a standing berth outboard. Hanging 
lockers and shelves provide storage 
space. Next forward, to port, is the 























Midship section and, below, inboard profile 
and accommodation plan 


The rig is modern and not exces- 
sive, about 800 square feet in the 
four lowers 


toilet room with the galley opposite. 
The forward stateroom has two high 
berths, a seat and a bureau, shelves 
and a hanging space. A door gives access 
into the fore peak which may also be 
reached through a hatch in the deck. 
With this hatch and the bulkhead door 
open, there should be a good flow of air 
through the quarters below. 

The engine, a 50 hp. Gray, is located 
under the bridge deck, with ample fuel 
tank to port and a water tank, of the 
same capacity, to starboard. 
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“Ningui” and “Manisees,” 4 Twin Sister Cutters 


HESE two cutters were de- 
signed by W. L. Warner of 
Middletown, Conn., and are dupli- 
cates except for their cabin plans 
and a few details. Ningui was built 
for T. M. Russell, Jr., of Middle- 
town, by the Essex Boat Works of 
Essex, Conn. Manisees was built for 
the designer’s own use by N. Blais- 
dell & Sons of Bath, Maine. The 
yachts are 28’ over all, 25’ l.w.l., 
9’ 9” beam and 5’ draft. Displace- 
ment is 17,800 pounds. The iron keel 
weighs 3,800 pounds and there is 
2,900 pounds of lead inside. 
Construction is heavy, with 114” 
by 214” oak frames, 12” centers 
and 114” Philippine mahogany 
planking. Ningui’s deck is of 
teak, scrubbed, while that of 
Manisees is of white pine, 


painted. Both are fitted with l 


Hazard Korodless steel wire 
rigging. Sail area is 536 square 
feet. Ningut’s sails are of khaki, 
Manisees’ of white Wamsutta 

















The sail plans are identical 


duck. The former’s mast is a 
hollow fir spar made by Pigeon, 
while the latter carries a built-up 
spruce stick. Merriman roller 
reefing gear is fitted to the jibs 
of both boats. 

The engine in each yacht is a 
40 hp. Kermath Sea Dog, driv- 
ing direct. Two 30-gallon fuel 
tanks are located aft. 

The cabin plans are quite 
different. Ningut has a double 
stateroom forward, next to which 
is the toilet room and full height 
lockers. The cabin has a transom 
berth to port with Shipmate 
range, sink and dresser to star- 
board, also the ice box, which is 
filled from the deck. Headroom 
throughout is 6’ 1144”. 

Manisees has a single berth 
forward with sail bin, food locker 
and ice box opposite. Next aft 
is the toilet room and the galley, 
abaft which is the main cabin 
with a transom berth each side. 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By “SPUN YARN” 


HE Tai-Mo-Shan, as many recall, is a cutter built in 

China for five officers of the British Navy and sailed 
by them to England. When she stopped at Los Angeles on 
her long voyage an American naval officer (name unknown 
to me) wrote to the intrepid five and said that in their 
achievement they answered the famous question, ‘“‘ Are There 
Any Sailors in the Navy?” They did, for the British Navy, 
but when I propounded the question some years ago I had 
in mind the American Navy. 


This summer an enthusiastic group of Air Force birds 
chartered the Amy, a falling-apart fishing smack, and en- 
tered her for the Fastnet. She was last to start and last to 
finish, but when she did finish and the facts of the airmen’s 
exploit became known, they received a tremendous ovation, 
plus a pewter beer tankard apiece. Here are a few of the 
things that happened to the Amy: She leaked and continued 


to leak; her gaff let go and in falling pierced her dinghy and ~ 


the deck; her main sheet parted in thirteen places so that 
the aviation boys lashed the jaws of the gaff aloft and used 
the throat halliard for a main sheet; and she was blown back 
to the eastward when near the Fastnet so that it was dis- 
heartening to keep her to it and round. But the Fastnet Race 
was a respite from danger for the Air Force blokes, and they 
rounded the Rock and finished, and that was that. 


One more item for those who like their yachting blue and 
wide. The Trenchemer, which finished and placed second in 
the Fastnet, was named for a ship of the Black Prince’s 
which led the van on his crusading voyage to the Holy Land. 
The Black Prince said that she must lead, and that if she 
permitted any other vessel to pass her her crew would be 
put to death. She got there first. And the Stoertebeker, in 
which Captain Schlimbach raced to Norway, was named in 
honor of a Baltic pirate who was captured (in those days you 
were a pirate if you were taken prisoner and a reputable 
citizen if you captured somebody else) and ordered beheaded 
with all his crew. Stoertebeker plead that he be allowed to 
take his decapitation standing up, and asked that the lives 
of all his followers that he succeeded in running past after 


he had been beheaded should be spared. It seemed like a 
sporting proposition and his double request was granted. 
His men were stood in a row, and after Stoertebeker’s head 
had rolled to the ground he started running. His headless 
body passed thirteen of the crew before it toppled over. 


An incident occurred in Long Island Sound racing a couple 
of months ago that interested the Lee Rail Vikings no end, 
although they had no part in the proceedings. In a race of an 
important series in which no time limit had been set, dark- 
ness became imminent before the boats had reached the 
second mark. Under the circumstances, the race committee 
might have let the racers drift around all night, or it might 
have called the race off. It adopted neither alternative, but 
ran the committee boat along the course, noting the position 
of each contestant, and with the firing of two guns termi- 
nated the race and awarded points in the series according to 
the relative positions of the racers. It is reported that those 
in the lead were not dissatisfied with this novel procedure, 
but that one lad who was high in the cumulative point score 
but late in the drifting match failed to see the justice of it. 
The committee said, however, that obvious justice had been 
done to those skippers who had raced well and drifted into 
the lead. It is a pretty question and I should be rash indeed 
if I ventured to offer an opinion. I am happy to be able to 
report, however, that the Lee Rail Vikings have named a 
very special Peculiar Precedents Commission which will take 
the incident under advisement and determine whether or no 
race committees further the interests of sport by instituting 
original and arbitrary procedures. Knowing the Vikings as I 
do, my guess is that they will report unanimously in favor of 
the committee. 


You may have failed to notice in the news last month that 
the Raritan Bay Yacht Racing Association crew of junior 
sailors, skippered by Charles Gunderson, won the ninth race 
of the series for the Sears Bowl. The victory didn’t make the 
headlines, but it was a win worth mentioning because the 
competition was exceptionally stiff. Watch the Raritan 
outfit next year. It’s on the up and up. 
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The Newest Thing in Anchors 


FESSENDEN S. 


VERY yachtsman who has strained his back or his 
kK disposition in hauling up an anchor may be interested 
in hearing something about the new C.Q.R. patent 
anchor recently invented by Professor G. I. Taylor, F.R.S., 
of Cambridge University, England. About a year ago an 
article appeared in the English Yachting Monthly describing 
this, which, according to careful tests, showed for its weight 
at least twice the holding power of the regular stock anchor 
and four times the holding power of the stockless anchor. 
The idea of sleeping securely in a harbor with the holding 
power of a 70-pound regular anchor and then starting off in 
the morning with only 35 pounds to haul up and no stock 
to unship was very appealing, as was also the idea of hav- 
ing the equivalent of 120 pounds of security in my heavy 
anchor without having to pull up more than 60 pounds. 
As Prof. Taylor pointed out, a large part of the weight of a 
regular stock anchor (that is, the stock itself and the unused 
fluke) functions largely as a means of getting one fluke to 
bury itself and resist dragging. If an anchor could be so 
designed as to eliminate these parts and yet have a fluke that 
would bury itself and stay buried, a considerable part of the 
weight could be eliminated. This is what, it was claimed, 
the C.Q.R. anchor accomplished. The design of the anchor 
seemed sound in theory and, after reading several letters 
from English yachtsmen who had used it last summer and 
found it practical, I decided to take a chance. I ordered a 35- 
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The C.Q.R. anchor looks like a plowshare with a long shank 
attached 


pounder for my 37-foot auxiliary yawl Keewaydin, to try 
out as a substitute for my regular 65-pound stock anchor. 

The anchor came in April. It is a peculiar plow-shaped af- 
fair, the first one, so far as I know, to arrive in this country. 
The first test, ‘How does it stow?” about which I had had 
some misgivings, was passed satisfactorily. It lies on its side 
with the shank along the rail, the point of the “plow” on 
deck alongside the bowsprit and one of the curved sides 
uppermost. Its first trial on the bottom was in the “‘Sand 
Hole” cuve at the end of Lloyd’s Point, Long Island, on 
May 4th, where we made some preliminary tests in a sand 
and gravel bottom. 

We tried it out first in about two feet of water on a gradu- 
ally sloping bottom, using the 30 hp. Gray auxiliary engine 
up to full speed ahead with a cable length of about 100 feet. 
This means seven knots ordinarily, but it didn’t mean that 
this time, for we couldn’t budge the anchor. The way in 
which the anchor dug itself in was almost uncanny. It hit on 
its side first and then, as the pull began, the point started 
digging in, causing the anchor to right itself and burrow until 
only the shank was visible. Soon this almost disappeared and 
only the end of the cable showed. 


BLANCHARD 


Later we tried it again on a more steeply sloping bottom 
at a depth of two and one-half to three feet with the Kee- 
waydin much closer so that the angle of the cable from the 
bottom was equivalent to a cable length of from three to 
four times the depth. Again the anchor held, even though I 
pushed up the throttle rather rapidly to full speed ahead 
and the cable got very taut. It wasn’t until we got up to a 47 
per cent angle (equivalent to a cable length of twice the 
depth), that we could move it, and then it gave grudgingly. 
Since then I have used the anchor every week-end. I have 
found that it holds well and yet is as easy to break out from 
almost above it as the ordinary anchor, and much easier to 
haul up and stow than my 65-pounder. While I haven’t tried 
it out on a rocky bottom, I believe it would hold there as 
well as the regular type. It might hold too well, so I would 
use a tripping line. My experience gives every indication 
that the anchor will live up to the claims of its inventor. 

The only disadvantage seems to be the possibility of get- 
ting your hand pinched near the pin, for the plow part 
swings on this. However, if you seize the anchor by the 
“back of the neck,’ like a lobster, or use reasonable care, 
you won’t get bitten. The principal advantages over the 
regular anchor are as follows: 


1. Unusual holding power for its weight; undoubtedly 
considerably more than the regular stock anchor and a great 
deal more than the stockless. 


2. Little chance of the chain fouling — in fact, I don’t see 
how it possibly can. 


3. Easy to haul and stow, though you have to watch the 
point, as you do the flukes of an ordinary anchor, in hauling 
it on deck. 


4. Always ready to heave at a moment’s notice; no stock 
to ship and unship. 


5. Convenient for kedging, for it fits well into a small 
tender, the plow resting upright on the bottom of the tender 
and the shank over the stern. 


I showed this anchor to several members of the Cruising 
Club at the Larchmont rendezvous and found a great deal 
of interest in it and a feeling on the part of some of them that 
it was likely to revolutionize anchors. Though the price over 
here is fairly high at present, due largely to the necessity of 
paying freight and duty, I do not doubt that this will be 
brought down and the anchor ultimately produced in this 
country. Meanwhile, I am getting ‘‘quite a kick”’ out of my 
new plow and hauling it up has become almost a pleasure. 





The anchor strikes bottom on its side and the flukes dig in as soon as the 
cable pulls on the shackle 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 





The “Elco Angler,” a 38-foot Custom Cruisette especially fitted for big 
game fishing. Her two 100 hp. Elco engines drive her 19.8 m.p.h. 


Along the “Inside Route” 


ERVICE stations along the waterways of 
the country are better than ever before, 
according to a report made by a member of 
the Texas Company’s staff who has been 
making a survey of waterfront stations. He 
states that along the intra-coastal waterway 
between New York and Florida, in particular, 
yachtsmen will find great improvement in 
fuel and repair facilities. Since the close of 
the last southern season, many new Texaco 
stations have been opened along the “ Inside 
Route.” Besides this, the individual stations 
now offer better facilities than before in 
modernized shops and docks, available sup- 
plies, rest rooms, and service in general. The 
Texaco waterfront station, it is said, has 
reached and in many cases surpassed the 
quality of service offered by its counterpart 
on the highway. 





Many new Texaco mail ports have been 
established — more than three times as 
many are in operation as there were last 
season — and the quantity of yachtsmen’s 
mail handled by them has been steadily in- 
creasing since their establishment. Copies of 
the Texaco cruising charts, showing the loca- 
tions of Texaco service stations, and a list of 
mail ports, may be obtained by writing to the 
company’s New York office at 135 East 42nd 
Street. 


“Crash Boats” Use Columbians 


The two new rescue boats recently de- 
signed and built for the United States Navy 
by Luders Marine Construction Co. of 
Stamford, Conn., for use at the naval aviation 


“Manisees” (left) was built by N. 
Blaisdell & Sons of Bath, Maine, 
from plans by W. L. Warner for 
his own use. She is 28 feet over all, 
25 feet water line, 9 feet 9 inches 
beam and 5 feet draft. Her engine 
is a 40 hp. Kermath Sea Dog 


“Ningui” (right) is a sister ship to 
“Manisees” except for cabin ar- 
rangements and a few details. She 
was built by the Essex Boat Works 
for T. M. Russell, Jr., of Middle- 
toun, Conn. The plans of the two 
cutters appear elsewhere in this 
issue 


training stations, are probably the fastest 
craft in the naval service. They are 45-footers 
of fairly heavy displacement. Driven by a 
pair of 650 hp. Packard motors converted for 
marine use by the Auto Engine Works of St. 
Paul, they attained a speed of 47 miles an 
hour. 

For these exceptional craft the Navy chose 
Columbian Bronze propellers. 

+ + + 
New Engine in “Sea Jay II” 

The motor yacht Sea Jay II, designed and 
built by Franklin G. Post, of Mystic, Conn., 
is a motor sailer 38 feet in length over all, 11 
feet beam and 5 feet draft. She is owned by 
Mrs. Charles J. Hardy, Jr., of New York. The 
yacht has just been repowered with a Hall- 
Scott Navigator engine of 110 horse power. 
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The Lycoming Six in the 225 Class 


This season, aside from the outboards, 
most of the competition in motor boat racing 
has been furnished by boats of the 225 cubic 
inch class. A number of these peppy little 
racers have been built this year and they have 
been providing the thrills at many of the 
major regattas. Boats powered with the 
Lycoming Six racing engine have been doing 
well. In August, at the National Sweepstakes 
Regatta at Red Bank, N. J., all five of the 
starters in the class were driven by Lycoming 
engines. At that regatta, S. Mortimer Auer- 
bach’s Emancipator IV set a new five-mile 
competitive record of 56.426 miles an hour. 
This surpassed the former record of 46.779 
which was established by Andrew Crawford’s 
Ednandy ITT, also powered with a Lycoming 
Six. 


Now Owns a “Vinyard 40” 


This spring a new standardized cruiser, 
known as the “‘ Vinyard 40,” was announced 
by the Vinyard Ship Building Company of 
Milford, Del. The boat is 40 feet over all, 11 
feet beam and 36 inches draft. She is driven 
by a pair of Buda KM 393 gasoline engines 
which develop 100 horse power each. The 
latest boat of this model has just been pur- 
chased by G. Whitfield Richards, a Phila- 
delphia yachtsman. 


-* 


Below. “Gladys L,” a 70-footer owned by LeRoy A. 
French. A 152 hp. Buda Diesel drives her 101% knots 
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Dr. Paul F. Lacy, of Portland, Oregon, owns the 36-foot express cruiser “Pauleatha.” Being Fleet 
Surgeon of the Portland Y. C., he has equipped her to meet all surgical and medical emergencies. 
Her engine is a 200 hp. Scripps 


New Coast Guard Boats 


A contract for the construction of five 
80-foot patrol boats for the U.S. Coast Guard 
has been awarded to the Gibbs Gas Engine 
Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. Eldredge-McInnis 
are the naval architects. The boats will have 
a speed of 30 m.p.h. 

A number of 55-foot harbor patrol boats 
are to be constructed for the Coast Guard 
and plans are now out for bids. A number of 
builders have been invited to submit bids 
which will be opened early in October. 


The new Lycoming 
225 cubic inch racing 
engine develops 155 
hp. “Emancipator 
IV,” powered with 
this engine, set a 
record of 56.426 
m.p.h. 


“Sea Jay II,” owned 
by Mrs. Charles J. 
Hardy, Jr., was 
repowered this year 
with a 110 hp. Hall- 
Scott “Navigator” 


Record-Breaker Used Essomarine 


When Emancipator IV set a new world’s 
record for the 225 Class at the recent National 
Sweepstakes at Red Bank, N. J., covering the 
five-mile course at the rate of 56.426 m.p.h., 
her engine was kept cool, despite its high 
speed, by Essomarine Break-In oil, a product 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey. 


> + 


The 1936 Lightwin 


Outboard Motors Corporation, manufac- 
turer of Elto and Evinrude motors, have 
added ‘Hooded Power” to the Evinrude 
Lightwin. Carburetor, spark plugs and wiring 
are housed in the aluminum hood and pro- 
tected from rain, spray and breakage. The 
engine itself is rubber mounted as is the Co- 
Pilot which steers the boat when the operator 
lets go. Propeller is rubber cushioned and 
balanced; exhaust cutout relieves back pres- 
sure when starting; under-water exhaust dis- 
charges fumes noiselessly in the wake. Gear 
case is streamlined and grease seals retain the 
lubricant. The Lightwin may be had with 
shaft 5” or 15” longer than standard. 
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Photos by M. Rosenfeld 


“Kiboko,” owned by Clarence Postley of Burlingame, California, was designed 
by Sparkman & Stephens for offshore cruising 


Yachts and Yachting in 1935 


now coming to a close has been the outstanding part 
played by yachts that are fundamentally wholesome 
cruising boats. 

The Cutter Aweigh, owned by L. M. Bailliere of Baltimore, 
started a triumphant season for boats of this type last winter when 
in quick succession she won the Miami—Nassau and the Havana- 
Key West Ocean Races, and placed second in the St. Petersburg— 
Havana Race, the other deep water classic of the southern 
season. 

Aweigh was designed in 1934 by Sparkman & Stephens as a 
comfortable cruising yacht, with speed a secondary consideration. 
She is only 47’ long on deck, with very moderate overhangs and 
a snug rig of 929 square feet of sail. To enable her to cruise in the 
shallow creeks and harbors of her home waters on Chesapeake Bay, 
she has moderate draft, drawing only 6’, with high freeboard to 
obtain full head room under a flush deck. Yet, despite all these 
unorthodox features for an ocean racer, she was able, when turned 
to that purpose, to best her competitors during the southern Ocean 
Racing season. 

In early June, the major Ocean Racing event of the year, the 
3,050-mile race from Newport, Rhode Island, to Bergen, Norway, 
was under way. It was the great yachting venture of the year, and 
probably the longest Ocean Race on record. 

A stout hull, adequate equipment and ability to sail fast and 
keep sailing through foul weather and calm were required to win 
the race. The winner, Stormy Weather, had all these qualities. 
Whether it was blowing a gale as it did at times during the race, 
or was nearly calm as happened once or twice, the little yawl, de- 
signed by Sparkman & Stephens, kept on going, making fast time 
on her course. 

Although she was one of the smallest boats in the fleet, only 54’ 
on deck, Stormy Weather finished only five hours after the first boat 
to finish and the biggest boat in the race, completing the passage 


(): E of the most interesting features of the yachting season 


in 19 days, 5 hours, 32 minutes, and winning on corrected time by 
approximately 42 hours. 

To top off this remarkable performance, Stormy Weather’s crew 
took her across the North Sea to Cowes and won the Fastnet Race, 
the British Ocean Racing classic, and acknowledged to be one of 
the hardest of all ocean races due to the difficult course, tidal and 
weather conditions usually encountered. 

Second place in the Fastnet Race was won by the 50-ton yawl 
Trenchemer, owned by W. D. M. Bell, an adaptation of a Spark- 
man & Stephens design, built in Scotland. After the Fastnet Race, 
Trenchemer took first place in the 260-mile Ocean Race from 
Plymouth to Belle Isle, France. 

Stormy Weather is a development of Dorade, which won the 
Trans-Atlantic Race to Plymouth and the Fastnet Race in 1931. 
When Philip LeBoutillier ordered Stormy Weather, the designers 
turned out an improved Dorade with the latter’s snug but efficient 
rig, but with considerably more beam, making her a more livable 
cruising boat, a steadier boat at sea and a boat that rates better 
under the Measurement Rule now in force for Ocean Racing. That 
she sacrificed nothing of Dorade’s speed for these qualities is dem- 
onstrated by her 1935 record. 

Edlu, winner of the 1934 Bermuda Race and flagship of Com- 
modore R. J. Schaefer of the Larchmont Yacht Club, added a 
variety of honors to her record again this season. Edlu was designed 
by Sparkman & Stephens as a cruising and day sailing boat, but 
when she turned her hand to racing, she proved to be one of the 
best of her type. 

Edlu’s 1935 record includes first place in the Nantucket Lightship 
Race, winner in her class in the Larchmont Race Week Series and 
winner of the trophy for the Cruising Division on the American 
Yacht Club Cruise. 

Another cruising boat that has done particularly well is the 
Sloop Alsumar, now owned by T. F. Petzold of Detroit, which 
won the Detroit-Mackinac Race against a fleet of fast boats. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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Alsumar, built in 1930 for Dave Hennen Morris, Jr., from designs 
by Sparkman & Stephens, as a smart sailing cruising boat for use 
on the west end of Long Island Sound, has been a consistent per- 
former in cruising races. In 1933 when owned by Philip LeBoutil- 
lier, she won in Class B in the New London-Gibson Island Race, 
and in the Stamford-Vineyard Race in the same year, she took 
first prize in Class A. 

In the out and out racing classes, the “‘J’’ boat racing abroad, 
the building of several new American Twelve-Metres and racing in 
the Six- and Eight-Metre Classes have been the high spots of the 
season. 

In the Eight-Metre Class, there was very keen racing at Marble- 
head, and on the Great Lakes. Conewago, which successfully de- 
fended the Canada’s Cup in 1932 and 1934, took the Freeman 
trophy and the Eight-Metre Championship for another year. 

At this writing, the Six-Metre Team Races off Oyster Bay, have yet 
to be sailed, so it is impossible to chronicle the results of those races. 

In the early season Six-Metre activities, the Bob-Kat IJ, under 
charter to Herman Whiton, did exceptionally well in Six-Metre 





“Starlight,” owned by Albert Fay of Lake Charles, Louisiana, was one of the 


most interesting additions of the year to the cruising fleet 


competition in Scandinavian waters, winning 17 prizes in 25 starts, 
and the Meteor, sailed by W. P. Barrows, won the George’s Cup 
for the Rochester Yacht Club, in international competition on 
Lake Ontario. 

Six-Metre Racing on Long Island Sound did not get under way 
until later than usual, the first real activity of the season being at 
Larchmont Race Week. Swallow, which won four firsts out of the 
six races, took the Series prize for the week. 

Conewago, Bob-Kat II, Meteor and Swallow were all built from 
designs by Sparkman & Stephens. 

Outside of racing there has probably been a larger number of 
boats in use in 1935, both power and sail, than in any other year 
in history, and despite the fact that the year had no outstanding 
event such as an America’s Cup Race, the season will be recorded 
as a most successful one. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 


“Aweigh,” L. M. Balliere’s 47-foot cutter, above, was very 
successful in this winter's racing. Philip LeBoutillier’s 
“Stormy Weather,” below, designed by Sparkman & Stephens, 
won the Norway and Fastnet Races 





E. Levick 
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Yachting Notes and Comment 


Class J in British Waters 


HE RACING season in English waters is drawing to a close 

and, in spite of the many races sailed by the big class, one is 
still unable to estimate the capabilities of Mr. Lambert’s cutter 
Yankee. This is due to the fact that the exceptionally fine summer 
and the prevailing light breezes have failed to provide anything 
like a true test of all around sailing. Yankee, while being wonder- 
fully fast in light airs for so heavy a vessel, has undoubtedly been 
at a disadvantage in enclosed and shallow tidal waters, while on 
the more open courses she has usually been starved for wind. She 
has however, picked up a fair number of prizes in the course of the 
season, but whether this is due to the boat or to her splendid 
handling it is difficult for an outsider to say. On the whole, I think 
it may be said that Endeavour has shown definitely better form to 
windward under the prevailing conditions, and that this supe- 
riority is due to the yacht and in no way to the handling of the 
two vessels. 

I was much struck by an incident which occurred during Cowes 
Week. At the time, I was standing with my brother, Major Brooke 
Heckstall-Smith (than whom there is no better judge of the ca- 
pabilities of the big vessels and their crews), at a point of vantage 
on shore where one had an excellent view of the Class J yachts 
approaching a mark on the course. One of the English yachts had 
what might have been considered a comfortable lead from Yankee. 
My brother turned to me and said in a tone of finality — which is 
characteristic of him — “I can tell you exactly what is going ‘to 
happen. The English yacht will jibe at the mark and she will then 
commence to set her spinnaker. Yankee will jibe before reaching 
the mark, and break out her spinnaker on passing it and will be 
right on top of the leader by the time he has his drawing prop- 
erly”... and this is exactly what happened. The prediction 
was justified but it must have been the outcome of previous ob- 
servations by one who has exceptional opportunities for studying 
individual performances in the big class. Yankee has had no 
chance of showing what she can do in a strong breeze in open 
water, but I think she should be at her best when on a broad reach 
under these conditions. This season, I have been so much occupied 
with deep sea racing affairs that I have not been able to devote as 
much time as I could have wished to the doings of the big vessels, 
but, on one occasion — when on board of one of her opponents — 
I was able to get a good view of Yankee, from broad to windward 
on her weather side, when she was sailing to windward in a fresh 
breeze and I could not help wondering if, from the formation of 
her wave, hollow and crests, she was making full use of her great 
length. One is apt, however, to be misled both by one isolated ob- 
servation and also, perhaps, by seeing what one expects to see! 
Of one thing one may be certain: Mr. Lambert’s visit to our 
waters has done more for British yachting than anything since 
the Great War and, should he decide to lay Yankee up on this side 
with a view to racing her here again next season, it is equally 
certain that he would again receive the warmest possible 
welcome. 

Now that T. O. M. Sopwith has placed an order for another 
Class J yacht with Charles Nicholson, it looks as if the future of 
this class is assured for the next few seasons as Endeavour is such a 
good boat that she is certain to find a new owner, while the altera- 
tions to the afterbody of Velsheda seem definitely to have effected 
an improvement. There is, naturally, a good deal of speculation as 
to what line Nicholson will take in the design of the new vessel, but 
it would appear to be practically certain that he will make full use 
of the experience gained with Endeavour and, in view of the fact 
that Yankee’s size does not seem to prevent her from making a 
good show in light weather, he will probably go in for a greater 
length of load water line. Personally, I shall not be surprised if, 
relatively, he fines the afterbody very slightly, as compared with 
Endeavour, but not I imagine, to the extent that is to be found on 
Yankee. It is greatly to be hoped that in the design of the new 
vessel there will be no misunderstandings as to “‘limits’’ or equip- 
ment as laid down in the rules. The points as to flotation and free- 


board appear to have been satisfactorily settled, but the question 
as to the limitation of draft does not appear to be correctly dealt 
with in the year book of the Yacht Racing Association for 1935, 
and I take it that the clause stating that ‘“‘Spreaders must be of 
wood”’ will be deleted. Assuming the rule as to the limit of draft 
to be 16 per cent of the length of load water line plus 1.75 feet, I 
should think it probable that the new yacht on a greater water 
line length and somewhat finer lines forward and aft will have the 
same length of keel as Endeavour with, perhaps, a slightly greater 
rake to her stern post, but otherwise following the general design 
of the older vessel. 


The Fastnet Cup Race 


OU WILL have had elsewhere in this issue a full account 

of the Fastnet Race, but, perhaps, I may be permitted to 
make a few remarks on some of the yachts taking part in it. The 
four most interesting craft among the seventeen starters were: the 
winner, Stormy Weather, fresh from her victory in the Transatlan- 
tic Race; Trenchemer, also a yawl and built in Scotland to Olin 
Stephens’ design; the new Nicholson Bermudian cutter Foxhound; 
and the 35-year-old Nicholson cutter Ilex to which the Royal 
Engineers Yacht Club boys have given a modern Bermudian rig. 
In Stormy Weather, Olin Stephens has demonstrated the fact that 
a successful ocean racing craft, built either to the rule of the 
Cruising Club of America or to that of the Royal Ocean Racing 
Club, can also be a most desirable type of yacht for ordinary 
cruising purposes. She is an easy-lined boat of moderate propor- 
tions without any hint of freak features and, with her compara- 
tively small, but effective sail area, she shows a remarkable turn 
of speed, at the same time being an outstandingly good sea boat. 
She is, in fact, an admirable answer to those critics of deep sea 
racing who predicted that this branch of the sport would produce 
an undesirable type of craft from the point of view of the ordinary 
cruising man. There can be no doubt that Stormy Weather’s win by 
such a wide margin must have been due in part to Rod Stephens 
and his merry men but, even after making due allowance for this, 
full credit must be given to Olin for having produced a really first 
class little ship. Trenchemer, somewhat heavily built of steel, also 
did credit to her designer, but it is probable that the second — 
instead of the fourth — prize would have gone to Foxhound if 
that yacht had not explored the Bristol Channel on the passage 
from the Fastnet, which she rounded first, to Plymouth Sound. 
Ilex, which is as sound as a bell for all her 35 years, seems to have 
been given a new lease of life and had the honor of being the best 
placed English-designed yacht, taking the third prize from Fox- 
hound. Some friends of mine lunched on board Stormy Weather 
just before the start for the Fastnet Race and they were surprised 
to find that not one of the crew had anything whatever to do — 
everything was ready for the start at 3 o’clock — right down to 
the sharpening of a dozen pencils. It was lucky for Stormy Weather 
that the race was not a ‘‘Handicap on merit”’ or Rod Stephens 
and his crew would have fared badly. Under a rating formula, 
they — and Stormy Weather — came into their own and, in doing 
so, fully vindicated the system under which ocean races are sailed 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

M. HeckstTAti-SMITH 


“Danell” Wins Bear Mountain Race 


HE SEVENTH running of the Hudson River classic under 

the auspices of the Colonial Yacht Club of New York took 
place on September 15th. The start was off the club’s boathouse at 
153rd Street, and the course was to and around a stakeboat under 
the Bear Mountain Bridge and return, a distance of about 70 
miles. The race this year was on declared speeds, the prize going 
to the boat showing the least variation from her predicted per- 
formance. Danell, a Dawn 45-footer owned by D. F. B. Hickey of 
Stamford, made the run with an error of only six seconds from the 
scheduled time. T. Eckstein’s Sesame was second with 30 seconds’ 
variation and L. G. Telsey’s Noroma third, 2:31 ahead of time. 
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@ Head in at the sign of Happy Cruising 
for Essomarine Engine Oil, Es-omarine 
Gearol 200, Essomarine U-G Lubricant, 
Essomarine Waterproof Cup Grease, 
Essomarine Break-in Oil. Available in 
convenient containers, large and small. 


FRANTIC IN A FOG? 


Write at once for full directions as given 
in “Secrets of the Deep, or the Perfect 
Yachtsman,” penned by that sturdy sea- 
dog, Old Captain Taylor, and decorated 
from stem to stern by Dr. Seuss. The fun- 
niest.thing afloat. Get your copy FREE! 
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@ Sure they’re strong for Esso- 
marine! Who wouldn’t be? After 
all . . here’s a line of lubricants 
actually made to order for marine 
engines . . by the world-leader in 
specialized lubrication! 

Oils and greases that make mo- 
tors start easier . . run smoother. 
Greater speed, with no knocks. 


“Theunusuallyfinere- 
Sults we have obtained 
from Essomarine En- 
gine Oil in our yacht 

the Spindle, mea ~ 


Knapp Brother> 





that we shall always [2 ' 

tie up at the Esso- ry "sy, 
Wen, #a 

marine sign’, = " 





Carbon and sludge banished! 
Always an abundance of strong 
power .. the kind that assures 
trouble-free trips and wins races. 
Naturally, these Essomarine 
users tell others . . and they tell us. 
We’re mighty glad they do. More 
power to them . . they’re on the 
right course for Happy Cruising! 


PENOLA INC., 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


OILS & GREASES 
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ts are distributed by the following major oil companies: STANDARD OIL COMPANY 









OF NEW JERSEY—COLONIAL BEACON OIL COMPANY, INC.—STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF 

PENNSYLVANIA—STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA—STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

(inc. in Kentucky)—STANDARD OIL COMPANY (OHIO)—HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY— 
(In Canada) IMPERIAL OIL, Limited, 
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West Coast Bubbles 
By WALDO DRAKE 


ALIFORNIA’S sixth annual Commodores’ Cruise to the 
Catalina Isthmus over the Labor Day week-end found nearly 
300 yachts crowding the confines of Isthmus anchorage, with a 
heavy overflow in nearby coves, notably Cherry Valley, Fourth 
of July, and Johnson’s. Nearly every club from Puget Sound 
and San Francisco Bay south to San Diego was represented. 
Overcast skies muzzled the breeze so completely on Saturday 
afternoon that the traditional cross-channel cruising class race 
from San Pedro was abandoned at nightfall, except by the Six- 
Metre fleet, which hung on until young Bill Slater’s Lanai, Los 
Angeles Yacht Club, was wafted past Ship Rock at midnight. 
Lanai, favored by light winds, made a clean sweep of the three- 
race Six-Metre series. On Sunday she won a 12-mile windward- 
leeward event to West End and return, thereby capturing the 
first leg on the new Wrigley Perpetual Trophy. On Monday she 
led the fleet home to San Pedro for a perfect score. Second series 
honors went to Alfred E. Rogers’ Synnove, of Newport Harbor. 
“Hook” Beardslee sailed his world champion By-C to two more 
wins in the Star Class, took the 12-mile race at the Island on 
Sunday by a narrow margin over Judge B. Ray Schauer’s Movie 
Star II, and on Monday the 26-mile cross-channel race from the 
Isthmus to Long Beach. 
Bobby Ziegler, of Long Beach, deserted the Star fleet for the 
week-end in a successful effort to wrest the dinghy sailing title 
from Ed Munsey. 
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chting Centers 


Mid-October will find San Pedro with a six-boat nucleus of the 
new North American Dinghy Association fleet in commission. 
The expectation is that the Sun Kissed regatta at Christmas time 
will see at least twelve of the 11144-foot one-designs in commission. 

From designs by Nick Potter, adopted last season by the 
N.A.D.A., the South Coast fleet is being built by Wilmington 
Boat Works. First owners include such able ‘‘dinksters”’ as Bill 
Stewart, Don Douglas, Dick Schayer and the designer himself. 


a a 


The questionnaire being conducted by the Southern California 
Yachting Association to determine the desire of boat owners for 
a utility sailing dinghy had in September brought more than one 
hundred replies. Opinion favored a composite boat 10.4 feet long. 
When length and characteristics have been determined a design 
contest will be conducted. 

eo 


Bill Withington, Pasadena outboard wizard, again successfully 
defended his Class A title in the tenth annual Southern California 
outboard championship regatta, held in Olympic Marine Stadium 
at Long Beach, on August 25th. 

Five other champion drivers held on to their class titles in four- 
teen hard-fought events, in which fifty-five drivers participated. 
There was only one minor casualty, a turn tumble by Lafe Utter, 
of Denver. 

Loretta Turnbull, champion woman driver, in her farewell 
competition before turning to a housewife’s career, won the first 
heat of the featured Class C hydro event, but her Sunkist Kid 
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TWICE YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 


That’s the dividend in health, pleasure, and satisfaction you earn from an investment in a really 
fine boat...designed and built right up to Q.C.f standards in every part...even those that don’t 
show. That’s what you will get from this Q.C.-f 26-footer, ready for immediate delivery, to give 
you weeks of the best yachting weather right now, and pride and enjoyment for years to come. 
Ask for booklet L covering the Q.C-f 26-footer, or we will gladly send full data on any other 


model, up to the 68-foot twin-screw motor yacht. 


TURN YouR 0oLD 


Farce nays: 9 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. > 


TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 7-8100 
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‘Leave power troubles behind! 


UYING a marine engine is one place 

where you no longer have to figure 
in terms of high cost. Dependability 
is no longer at a premium. Thanks to 
Chrysler, marine engines are now as 
dependable as the engine in your 
motor car. 

Smooth, quiet, efficient, and always 
ready to do your bidding, Chrysler 
marine engines keep operating and 
maintenance cost at a minimum. Start 
out early . . . come back late. . . and 
leave your power troubles behind if 
you have a Chrysler in your boat. 
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J MARINE ENGINES J. 





You owe it to yourself to investigate 
just how much Chrysler can give you 
when you repower your boat. . . or 
when you build a new boat. Take 
advantage of the engineering and 
manufacturing facilities that only one 
of the world’s largest manufacturers 
of gasoline power plants can give. 
Take advantage of the experience of 


the marine experts on the Chrysler 
staff who have made Chrysler a name 
of rapidly growing importance in the 
marine industry. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
AMPLEX DIVISION 
DETROIT »- MICHIGAN 
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XII failed to respond in the second round and the event was 
taken by Ernest Ford, of San Diego, with Blue Nose. 

The new champions are: 

Hydroplanes. Class A-1, Bill Withington, Pasadena; B-1, T. J. 
Tarwater, Pasadena; B-2, Hershey Reynolds, Montebello; C-1, 
Ernest Ford, San Diego. 

Runabouts. Class C-Service-1, Herman White, Covina; C-Rac- 
ing-1, William Schuyler, Lompoc; C-Racing-2, Charles Penn, 
Taft; E-Service-1, Bernard Smith, Huntington Park; F-Racing-1, 
J. C. Stuart, Monrovia; F-Racing-2, Hovey Cook, Covina. 


++ + 


The Fellows & Stewart yards on Terminal Island are building 
six more units of their new streamlined 30-foot day cruiser, the 
first edition of which excited unusual interest at the Star Class 
Internationals, at Balboa. From designs by Joe Fellows, Jr., they 
develop 16 knots with a 90-horsepower Kermath V-8 and sleep 


four persons. 
” a 


Giving promise of being one of the ablest small offshore cruisers 
yet built on the Pacific Coast is Wanderer, a 45-foot ketch com- 
pleted in September by the Wilmington Boat Works for a Los 
Angeles yachtsman. She is from designs by Hugh Angelman. 

Veteran offshore sailors say the husky little boat is one of the 
best answers yet made to the quest for a small windjammer of 
moderate cost, which can ‘‘take it” in any weather and yet has 
comfortable accommodations and a good turn of speed to wind- 
ward. 

She has a 32-foot water line, 14-foot beam, an unencumbered 
flush deck, and full headroom below. Wanderer sleeps six persons 
aft and one forward, and there are two emergency transom berths 
in the main cabin. She hoists 1,000 square feet of working sail on 
a jib-headed ketch rig and is so rigged that one man can handle 
her safely even in heavy weather. She has a 40-horse power motor 
with 2:1 reduction gear installed under the main hatch. 


+++ 


Priess, Baum & Mitchell’s yards, at Wilmington, have com- 
pleted a 34-foot cruising ketch for Captain J. A. Jacobsen, of San 
Pedro, and have started a 31.5-foot cutter for Erwin Jones, of 
the Los Angeles Yacht Club. Both boats are from the board of 
Edson B. Schock, Los Angeles. 


Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


HE husky little 34-foot auxiliary ketch Pole Star, owned by 
Richard A. and G. Lincoln Dow, Jr., of New Bedford, contin- 
ued to point the way to cruising boats by taking the annual Jeff- 
rey’s Ledge race out of Manchester. Pole Star finished first and not 
only beat her own division but the Class A boats as well. Built two 
years ago at Bigelow’s Monument Beach yard from designs by 
Sam Crocker, Pole Star won the Jeffrey’s Ledge race of 1933 in Class 
B, the Whalers Race of 1934 and was the Class C victor in the 
Eastern Yacht Club’s New London to Marblehead Race this past 
summer. There were no finishers in last year’s Jeffrey’s Ledge 
rough weather trek so the Pole Star has a perfect batting average. 
Pole Star is a good sea boat; she is able to take it and has plenty 
of room and speed. Her comfortable layout includes a double 
stateroom forward, a big galley and cabin. 
++ + 
Activity in yacht brokerage offices indicates considerable 
interest in cruising boats between 35 and 40 feet. In the wake of 
the past season, which saw more people than ever tack away from 
motor-congested terra firma, a promising winter looms for de- 
signers, builders and brokers. 


++ + 


Sam Crocker has just finished the plans for a 36-foot Vamarie- 
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rigged cruising ketch for a Southern yachtsman. Lee Shipbuilding, 
of Harwichport, has the keel laid out. Framing will get under way 
immediately on a 33-foot auxiliary, Marconi-rigged cruiser from 
the board of Crocker. 

++ + 


Two new Class Q boats are expected to be built this winter to 
replace older, outmoded craft at Marblehead. Since the Universal 
Rule 25-Raters make unusually good cruising boats, as judged by 
Dick Harding’s success this past season with the kicker-equipped 
Questa, the two present owners should be able to sell and order 
new “‘Q’s”’ before the fall is far advanced. There is also quite a 
bit of talk about building a Six-Metre Class at Marblehead, which 
would increase competition from the intersectional and interna- 
tional standpoint. 

++ + 


The new 30-foot over all Islesboro Class enjoyed a successful 
opening season at Dark Harbor with seven boats racing. The 
Sparkman and Stephens-designed fleet has helped to rejuvenate 
racing at the Maine yachting port. A minute blanket covered the 
entire seven boats in several finishes this past summer. Class skip- 
pers included Clinton H. Crane, Winthrop Aldrich, Dudley Howe, 
Hasket Derby and Jack Parkinson. 


+ + + 


The 47-foot auxiliary sloop Hobomok, a familiar craft in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, built by Lawley for the late James R. Hooper, has 
been sold out of Salem to Marblehead through the office of EI- 
dredge-McInnis. Sales through the same office include the 
37-foot ketch Houqua to Walter McKim of Marblehead; the 
68-foot Lawley express cruiser Freeluja to a Boston yachtsman, 
and the 50-foot motor sailer Querida to a member of the Cor- 
inthian Yacht Club. Eldredge-McInnis are designing two 62-foot 
harbor tugs for ice breakers which will be built by George Lawley 
at Neponset. The Eastern program of five 80-foot patrol boats for 
the Coast Guard will also come from the board of Eldredge- 
McInnis. 

+++ 


The Boston office of Sparkman and Stephens has been joined 
by Waldo Howland of New Bedford, who formerly sailed at 
Marblehead in the Eight-Metre Class. Theodore F. Robertson, 
well known in Massachusetts and Buzzards Bay yachting circles, 
has been made office manager. 
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Interest in boats is starting earlier than usual with John G. 
Alden. The drafting room of this firm is busy on new work. 


+++ 


The Winthrop Yacht Club is planning to build six more Win- 
throp Hustlers. This tried and true small racing boat has proved 
fast and seaworthy through the years. The veteran Reindeer 
Class, or Winthrop 15-footers, will probably continue racing and 
there is a good chance that a fleet of Indian Class dories will be 
added to the racing flotilla at Crystal Cove. 


+ + + 


Ernest B. Dane, Jr.’s, Bacardi, which finished in the money in 
the International 30-Square Metre races for the Roosevelt Cup 
and was high point boat of the first Marblehead vs. Buzzards Bay 
engagement, recently furnished proof that this class makes a good 
cruising boat. After the Roosevelt Cup Series, Mr. and Mrs. Dane 
cruised in Penobscot Bay in her. 


++ + 


The breaking of the Yankee’s steel stovepipe in her last race 
abroad occurred in a mysterious manner, according to designer 
Frank C. Paine. There was no sign of anything having given way. 
The welded parts were unbroken and the mishap was apparently 
due to a cumulative weakening. At the time of the dismasting, 
the breeze had dropped 25 percent. Yankee had weathered winds 
of greater velocity in previous races. 
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HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company 


254 WEST 31ST STREET e NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA - VANCOUVER, B. C. - LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
SEATTLE, WASH. - DETROIT, MICH.-IN MIAMI, FLORIDA, J. FRANK KNORR 


IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT COMPANY OF BOSTON, MASS. 
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Among craft recently repowered by 
Hall-Scott is the 38-foot motor sailer, 
Sea Jay II, owned by Mrs. Charles J. 
Hardy, Jr., of New York, and designed 
and built by Franklin G. Post, of Mystic, 
Connecticut. Sea Jay II is now equip- 
ped with a Hall-Scott NAVIGATOR II en- 
gine of 110 horsepower. There are Hall- 
Scott engines for almost every marine 
need, from 40 to 350 horsepower. 


Write for prices and engineering data. 
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TEXACO 


* Texaco Fire-Chief Gasoline * Texaco Ursa Oils for Diesels * 
Texaco Water Pump Grease * Texaco Outboard Gear Lubricant 


PROVIDE AN ‘‘ABLE CREW’’ FOR EVERY BOAT 
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Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


N THEORY, at least, juvenile championship competition is 
supposed to be a step in the yachting education of the rising 
generation of helmsmen and sheet trimmers. Boys and girls who 
participate in such contests are expected to emerge from them 
with a more firmly grounded knowledge of racing procedure, rules 
and tactics, as a result of their association with other crews and 
with the adults of experience and judgment who conduct the 
races. 

Recent events on Long Island Sound have given this theory a 
first class keel-hauling and have left a lot of youngsters with the 
notion that some of the men entrusted with the supervision of 
district and intersectional championship series are hardly fitted 
for the task. 

The cases in point are the Midget Championship Regatta of 
the Junior Yacht Racing Association of Long Island Sound, and 
the National Junior Championship series for the historic Sears 
Bowl, both held at Stamford, Conn. 

The midget series, for children under fifteen years of age, was 
so grossly mishandled that the junior instructors of the clubs 
represented in the event have drawn up a letter of complaint and 
forwarded it to the Junior Y.R.A. in the hope that steps will be 
taken to prevent a repetition of the fiasco next year. 

A week later ten crews from the Atlantic seaboard and the 
Middle West got a liberal education in how not to run an impor- 
tant title series as a result of queer decisions of those in charge of 
the Sears Bowl competition. No formal pronunciamento was 
drawn up by the victims of official ineptness in this fixture, but 
a number of boys have returned to their homes with the feeling 
that they got a rather rough deal. 


>-~ + + 


The Dalley Cup, put up in 1925 by Edward M. and Lawrence 
C. Dalley as a trophy for Class R boats competing in Larchmont 
Yacht Club regattas, has been made a Victory Class prize since 
the 20-Raters have disappeared from the Sound. Bluejacket, 
owned by Victor A. Romagna of Manhasset Bay, added the 
trophy to the collection this boat is making this season after a 
couple of years of floundering about at the bottom of the class. 
Bluejacket has been winning most of her races with an old mainsail 
discarded by another member of the class. 


. te 


The Atlantic One-Design Class is having an attack of the jitters 
over the activities of some of its modern-minded members. The 
nervousness probably is traceable to fear that the purse strings 
will have to be cast off again to keep pace with the trend of the 
times. 

George Nichols, who sailed Weetamoe in the 1930 America’s 
Cup trials, blossomed out with a loose-footed mainsail on Cowslip 
and won a couple of races at Cold Spring Harbor. A terrific how] 
went up over the legitimacy of such a sail and the class committee 
promptly ruled it out. Then Nichols acquired a huge Ratsey 
spinnaker, a tremendous kite containing some 360 square feet 
of light canvas, but still, according to the sailmaker, meeting all 
measurement requirements. Official opinion, it seems, was to the 
contrary. 

A few weeks later, Clifford D. Mallory, president of the North 
American Yacht Racing Union, gave all hands the shakes by 
planting a wishbone rig in Hound, the Atlantic he sails at Indian 
Harbor. Not only was the mainsail spread inside a Vamarie type 
spar, but the jib, too, had its wishbone. Prexy Mallory made no 
attempt to enter a race thus equipped, but merely sailed around 
with other boats to see how well the rig worked. 

Members of the Atlantic Class, who are still griping about the 
expense involved in changing over from club-footed to loose-footed 
jibs this season, regard Nichols and Mallory as dangerous left- 
wingers. 
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Live aboard this Chris-Craft House Boat— hunt, fish, and 





























commute with a Chris-Craft Utility 
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New Chris-Craft 30-ft. house boat, $1590 
To those who love the water, Chris-Craft presents 
this new, attractive house boat. It is 30-ft. long, has 
a beam of 11-ft. 6 in., with heavy 2” yellow pine 
bottom and side planking, contains two state- 
rooms, large living room, toilet compartment, real 
alley and spacious decks fore and aft. The ideal 
Sonn for those who want a summer home afloat 


Chris-Craft Corporation 
410 Detroit Road 
Algonac, Michigan 


Chris-Craft 


1936 Chris-Craft 16-ft. Utility boat, $695 
or for use as a base for hunters in localities where 
other accommodations are not available. Priced 
at $1590. The 16-ft. Chris-Craft poy | Boat (shown 
above) “aise at $695, serves as an ideal pilot boat 


for the house boat and may also be used for fishing, 
commuting, shopping and sport purposes. Write for 
complete data, specifications, etc. No obligation. 


Direct Factory Branch 
221 Park Ave. 
New York City 


BOATS 








WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR 





Give your boat more seagoing safety 
eee get a 


Zenith Flame frveesterc 





‘THIS famous Zenith safety feature can be applied to all 

Zenith or Stromberg Marine Carburetors. All you need 
furnish is the outside diameter of the air intake. Order it, 
slip it on, and your boat is protected against any fire hazard 
from engine backfiring—no flame can be emitted. 


Zenith Gasoline and Diesel Oil Filters 


Ancther great Zenith contribution to marine engine reli- 
ability. Will trap dirt and water, assuring clean fuel—thus 
surer combustion, longer engine service life. Inexpensive 
and long-lived. Easily installed on any marine or Diesel 
engine. Write for details. 


STROMBERG-ZHENITH 
MARINE CARBURETOR DIVISION 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 696 Hart Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
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 nseapetiiilline in yet Progressive / 


For 93 years, ATLANTIC has maintained a conservative 
attitude toward any proposed step which might tend 
to jeopardize the high security it affords policy- 
holders. Yet ATLANTIC has been progressive in am- 
plifying its service and in retaining its front rank 
position in the marine insurance field. 


It is the largest mutual marine insurance company 
in the world and issues non-assessable, dividend- 
paying policies which provide the broadest coverage 
available. Present cash dividend rate is 15%. 
ATLANTIC’s financial strength and its record for 
prompt and equitable loss settlement are unexcelled. 


ATLANTIC pays commission to brokers in the 
same manner as other companies. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARTERED 1842 
HOME OFFICE: Atlantic Bldg., 49 Wall St., N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES; Baltimore, Boston, Chicago 
Cleveland, Philadelphia 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
49 Wall Street, New York 

Please send me a copy of your free 
booklet “Facts” regarding your mutual 
plan of insurance. (Check booklet desired.) 


OYACHTS COJEWELRY and FINE ARTS 
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MAIL COUPON OR CONSULT YOUR BROKER 
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Loose-footed mainsails are no longer a novelty in the Six- 
Metre Class, but Pres Wilson, the sailmaker, and Billy Luders, 
the young Stamford racing skipper and designer, have evolved a 
sail of this type that trims directly to a fitting on the taffrail. It 
was tried out on Paul Shields’ Challenge during the trials for the 
Seawanhaka Cup defense assignment at Oyster Bay and it seemed 
to do the business. 

When this sail is used, the main sheet is dispensed with and the 
boom can be set in its crotch. A wire led from the clew of the main- 
sail through a taffrail block serves both as sheet and outhaul. A 
bridle over this wire regulates the lift or flatness of the sail. In 
anything up to fifteen miles of breeze, the sail is said to have 
proved more efficient than the ordinary loose-footed affair or a 
boom gail. 

++ + 


The Darrells and Friths who came up to the Sound with the 
Bermuda One-Design team to race the Interclubs, brought word 
from the Onion Patch that the brothers Trimingham were to 
have a new Six-Metre this winter from the same designer who 
turned out their successful Viking. The new boat will carry out 
the Norwegian trend toward longer, narrower, deeper hulls, of 
which Crown Prince Olaf’s Norna, the Seawanhaka Cup chal- 
lenger, is a fine example. 

+ + + 


Long Island Sound will have its first feminine Star Class skipper 
since Miss Bridget Kehoe quit racing for the solitude of a convent. 
Mrs. Betty Ann Parkman, who used to race on the Eastern Shore 
before her marriage to ‘‘Tiny Tim” Parkman, international secre- 
tary of the class, plans to register her Whistling Swan in the West- 
ern Long Island Sound fleet next spring. Tim plans to do likewise 
with Fleet Star, as the small Gravesend Bay unit of the class, 
which he used to dominate, has just about disintegrated. Further- 
more, the Parkmans have bought a 10-foot dinghy and plan to do 
their first Frostbiting this winter at Manhasset Bay. 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 
By SPINNAKER LIZ 


ACES are over, regattas are over and, sad as it may seem — 
summer is over! Discussions of this and that race, “how I 
could have won” — will probably continue for some time, but the 
thought of nearly every boat owner now seems to be “storage” 
for the winter. 
+ + + 


A sad story is that of the Enterprise, winning Cup defender in 
1930. There she sat in the yards at Herreshoff’s with all her sister- 
winning Cup defenders, wanting admiration just as much as Rain- 
bow or Resolute and deservingly so. Yet somebody had to pick her 
out and pay $5000 to tear her to pieces and use her for scrap! The 
first of September there was only her framework of steel, the bul- 
wark of her strength, standing, left naked to the eyes of all the 
passersby. Her feelings are probably indescribable — and yet 
what other solution would you suggest? 


ou -¢ 


Star class series for the Commodore Gidley Cup were sailed at 
the Warwick Country Club over the Labor Day holiday. Joca, 
sailed by John Mason and Cameron Mackenzie, won the trophy 
with a score of 23 out of a possible 24 points. Ted Sherman’s 
Estrellita and Gordon Colwell’s Rhody II tied for second place 
with 18 points apiece. Next in order were Hope, 12 points; Hood- 
lum, 11; Moonray, 9; Rhody, 9; Peggy, 7. 


++ + 


The women’s elimination races for the Narragansett Bay cham- 
pionship were sailed off Wickford in the Atlantic Class boats. 
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The last of the “Enterprise.” She is being broken up at Bristol where she has 
been laid up since her successful defense of the America’s Cup in 1930 


There were three crews competing, Westerly, Saunderstown (the 
winners last year), and Bristol. As the Westerly crew had never 
sailed Atlantics before, they were somewhat handicapped and were 
eliminated after three races, so Saunderstown and Bristol sailed 
it off in a heavy sou’west blow with Saunderstown the victor. Un- 
fortunately, the winning crew was unable to go to Greenwich to 
compete for the Mrs. Charles Francis Adams Cup, so Narragan- 
sett Bay was not represented. 


++ + 


At Herreshoff’s, in Bristol, ‘‘Sid’’ has designed a new boat to be 
used on Lake George. She is 15 feet over all, 13 feet on the water, 
5 feet 3 inches beam, 2% inches draft, with a 110-square-foot sail 
area. The shape of the hull is like that of Valeta, the boat Sidney 
Herreshoff designed and built himself, but instead of a center- 
board, the new boat has an iron.fin keel. She has two watertight 
compartments, a jib, and mainsail with a wishboom rig. 

The 29-foot ketch Gee Whiz, owned by Mr. Mallenkrodt, Jr., of 
St. Louis, was sold to Henry White of New London. She is being 
completely overhauled, her motor taken out, quarter berths put 
in, and many other repairs made for her new owner. 

The new launch for the Viking was completed and delivered 


early in September. 
 . 


Mr. William Paine, sailmaker in Bristol, has given a cup, to be 
called the Harbor Course Cup, for the 1214-footers. The course to 
be sailed is an inside one so that the whole race can be seen from 
the yacht club. “‘Brother’’ Leahy, in Papoose, won the first leg on 
the cup by 52 seconds over Brooks Wall’s Black Maria. The cup 
must be won twice for permanent possession. 


+++ 


Bristol held the last regatta of the season August 24th, with 110 
boats starting in a stiff northwest breeze. Commodore Charles B. 
Rockwell’s Belisarius won in the Cruising Class, A. T. Potter’s 
Ten-Metre sloop Revenge was the winner in Class A, and Carl 
Haffenreffer’s Silver Heels won in Class T. The Atlantics, Tri- 
angles, Stars, Newport dories, Warwick Neckers, Bristol ‘‘12%s,”’ 
Beetles, Snipes, Candy Class, Bay Nook 12-Footers and the 
Dinghies made up the other classes. 


+ + + 


John Alden is to have an Alden “‘A”’ dinghy built which he ex- 
pects to sail in the B Class at Bristol this winter. 


++ + 


Buzzards Bay 


Peirce and Kilburn’s new fireproof storage shed, situated just 
off the turntable, is practically completed. 

Many boats are undergoing repairs at this yard or being put up 
for the winter. Among them are the Gerda, owned by Dr. M. T. 
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What will Winter 
doto YOUR Sweetheart? 


ye BOAT will take her worst beating during the 
winter lay-up. Icy winds will bite at her varnish, 
gnaw at the paint on her underbody. Alternating 
freeze and thaw will torture her topsides, The dust 
of a trampled shipyard will creep into her spotless 
cabin and settle in a gritty layer on her decks. 


Check Winter’s Ravages 
with Valspar Yacht Finishes in Fall 


Now is the time to forestall Old Man Winter. 

A coat of Valspar’s new Marine Spar this Fall, will 
guard your present glossy finish through the Winter, 
and come up firm and mirrorlike, ready for a second 
coat in Spring! Remember, too, that varnish lasts far 
longer if the first coat is put on /ong before the second, 


Protect the Underbody 


A boat’s underbody is usually the most exposed part 
during Winter. And it’s the part where there's most 
danger of cracking and exposure letting in rot, Give 
it a Fall coat of one of the Valspar Bottom Paints and 
you'll prolong the life of your boat by years. 


Protecting Topsides 


Topsides, too, will be better for a first coat of Valspar 
Paint in Fall. They'll go through the winter with less 
drying-out and less likelihood of cracking. 


It Pays to First-Coat in Fall 


You get more than protection against Winter. You 
get a better job if you give your Yard ample time to 
do its best work—a better job on your first coat now, 
and a better job if you don’t have to rush everything 
through at once next Spring. And it will be less of a 
wallop to next Spring’s pocketbook to get part of 
your job finished and paid for this year. 

But it’s always economical, any time of year to 
use Valspar’s tougher, longer-lasting Yacht Finishes. 





PAINTS — VARNISHES — ENAMELS 
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Exclusive 
CUMMINS 
S.ow-Prssswre 


FUEL SYSTEM 


gives superior performance 


<a ; Originated by CUMMINS 
engineers and available 
only in CUMMINS Diesel 


Engines. 


















e A single, valveless self- 
adjusting fuel pump and 
distributing unit, serving all 
cylinders uniformly. 


e LOW pressure in the fuel 
lines (only 75 to 130 pounds 
pressure). 


e Every fuel charge pre- 
heated and gasified before 
injection, instead of solid in- 
jection of wet fuel. 





The famous CUM- 
MINS “HMR” 
Marine Diesel— 
6 cyl., 100 H. P. 
at 1500 R. P. M. 
(CUMMINS fuel 
pump and distributor 
unit in ovals.) 


Tre HEART of any Diesel is its fuel system. 
Unwilling to accept the limitations of conventional fuel sys- 
tems, CUMMINS engineers invented and perfected a better, 
simpler, more reliable method—an essential factor in the 
exceptional smoothness, power efficiency and unfailing 
dependability of CUMMINS Diesels. Ask any CUMMINS 


user—or write for details. 








YACHTING 


Mellon, which is in the shed for the winter. Katherine II, owned 
by Henry R. Dalton of Boston, is in the basin for supplies. 
Mother Goose, owned by F. J. Towle, is on the railway for painting, 
and Black Arrow, owned by George W. Knowlton, Jr., and Kemp- 
ton Adams’ Altair are hauled on the railway for painting and re- 
pairs. Namsang is laid up in the basin. 


oe | 


At Casey’s yard, in Fairhaven, they are remodeling the Nar- 
whal, the 40-foot double-ended sloop which won many races on the 
Sound a few years ago. Her owner is Sherman Finch of St. Paul, 
Minn., who plans to take her south very soon. 

Charles 8S. Kelly’s Nancy II is having a propeller replaced, and 
the 42-foot Casey ketch Diastole is being scraped and put under 
cover. John Neild’s ‘“‘S” boat Red Jacket, and Benjamin Bunn’s 
50-foot schooner Sea Toy are in for storage. 

Casey is building another 30-foot sloop like the one now almost 
completed for William Roesner. The keel is laid and planking will 
start immediately. 

++ + 


Furnans Yacht Agency was still busy through September 
chartering boats. Some of these are the 39-foot ketch Antares, to 
Charles Ozias of St. Louis; 47-foot yawl Mistral to Francis T. 
Lathop of Mattapoisett; the Alden yawl Silhouette to William Cox 
of New York; Katydid, to Dr. Supplee of New York; the cutter 
Roarin Bessie to F. D. Humphries; the 53-foot ketch Kidnapper, 
to John Learned of Hartford; the schooner Jean to Samuel 
Vaughan of Boston and the 43-foot ketch Starlight to Gilbert Say- 
ward of Boston. Furnans has also sold a Herreshoff Amphi-craft 
to Charles Welch of Marblehead, owner of the Walrus. 


Great Lakes Breezes 
By R. A. HAYNIE 


VER the Labor Day week-end, the Triangular Race was con- 
ducted by the Jackson Park, Columbia and Chicago yacht 
clubs, each organization handling a leg. There were 37 starters in 
all classes, 23 in the cruising division and 14 in the racing division. 
The first leg was from Jackson Park to Michigan City — 30 
nautical miles. Light shifting winds prevailed, and the fleet had 
slow going. The second leg, from Michigan City to St. Joseph, 
also 30 nautical miles, was sailed in a moderate northeaster which 
resulted in better time. The third leg, St. Joseph to Chicago, 52 
nautical miles, was sailed in a fresh southeast wind, and the fleet 
made fast time coming across. 

Elizabeth, Lynn Williams’ crack schooner, won all three legs in 
Class A and also took first place on corrected time in the Cruising 
Division, which gave her the Hamilton Club Trophy. 

Swanee, a Class R boat converted to yawl rig, owned by R. F. 
Lotz of Jackson Park, won all three legs in her class and took first 
place on corrected time in the Racing Division, giving her owner a 
leg on the Col. Robert H. Morse Trophy. 


CLASS WINNERS 


Division First Leg Second Leg Third Leg 

Class A Cruising Elizabeth Elizabeth Elizabeth 

oe ” Betty Bro __ Betty Bro Betty Bro 

“ Cc Beaver Voyageur Kip 
Large Universal Sloops Flight Tar Baby Flight 

” i Princess Princess Princess 
Universal Schooners Blue Moon Fortune West Wind 
“ Yawls '  Swanee Swanee Swanee 

Seawanhaka Class Springtime Gypsy Wanderer II 


+ + + 


The ninth annual regatta of the Chicago Daily News brought 
out the largest fleet in the history of Lake Michigan yachting, 117 
yachts crossing the starting line. One of the best sailing breezes in 
a season marked by light winds sent the fleet around in good time. 
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It was a fine show for the fifteen thousand spectators who gath- 
ered on Navy Pier to see the regatta and water carnival. 

Fred Wacker’s Class R Gypsy won the Universal Division time 
prize, and Bob Benedict won the Cruising Division time prize 
with his cutter Valkyrie. Both repeated their victories of the pre- 
vious season, although last year Benedict won with Bagheera. In- 
cidentally, Benedict has won the Cruising Division time prize in 
this regatta every year. 

CLASS WINNERS 


Division Yacht 
Class A, Cruising Valkyrie 
ae Victory 
Ta o Beaver 
Large Universal Sloops Princess 
Class R, Universal Gypsy 
- €& 6 Aquila 
Universal Yawls Swanee 
9 Schooners Blue Moon 
Seawanhaka Sloops Springtime 
Star Class Ann 
Pups Riri 


ae 


The Eagle Class of the Chicago Yacht Club had a most interest- 
ing series over Labor Day week-end for a fine trophy presented by 
Mr. E. Ross Gamble. Instead of racing flat, a method of handi- 
capping was used, the time allowances being based on the results 
of the races this year. This worked out quite successfully, Orn 
winning the first race and Falcon the second and third, which 
gave the latter the cup, 

+++ 


Because of protests and fouls, the Lipton races for the “R”’ 
Class this year ended a week after the races were sailed. Honors 
were evenly divided, Gossoon winning the first race, Alert TV the 
second, and Gypsy, the third. The end of the series showed Gypsy 
with the greatest number of points to her credit, but she was in- 
volved in a protest in the second race which resulted in her being 
disqualified. Gossoon was next in order, but it was found that she 
had committed a technical foul in the first race, whereupon her 
owners promptly declared her withdrawn. That left Yankee in 
first place for the time being, but she, also, was involved in a pro- 
test and, when she was disqualified, Ardelle was declared the 
winner. At the moment, Ardelle is still holding her own, and the 
prospects of her getting the cup at the annual winners’ dinner 
look bright. 

a oe 


With the winning of the Daily News Regatta, Gypsy, famous 
“R”’ boat, left Lake Michigan and will henceforth make Detroit 
her home port. In her three years at Chicago she won her share of 
glory and lived up to the reputation gained at Marblehead and on 
the Sound. 

Fred Wacker has bought the former Sylvia, an Eight-Metre de- 
signed and built by Holm in Sweden. She is the second ‘‘ Eight”’ 
on Lake Michigan and the prospects are bright for several more 
next year. 

Bob Benedict has sold Valkyrie to Arthur Horton of Jackson 
Park and is now in the throes of deciding what his next yacht will be. 

Walter Goettsch has purchased the 37-foot Alden schooner 
Nor’ Wester, from Kennett Cowan, Jr., and will sail her under 
Chicago’s colors. 

Commodore Nathaniel Rubinkam’s new cutter Rubazyat, finally 
arrived at Chicago after a summer of unfortunate delays. She will 
be commissioned immediately as the flagship of the Columbia 
Yacht Club and will take part in the remaining races. 
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Prepare for winter cruising pleasure 


with an Exide-lronclad Marine Battery 


One of the most important factors in the safety and comfort 
of everyone aboard is the battery. It assures you of light whenever 
you want or need it. You depend on it to operate any or all 
electrical auxiliaries and appliances . . . in many emergencies, the 
battery can be as vital as the hull itself. 


In the interest of your pleasure this winter, check the condition 
of your battery now. If it shows signs of wear, replace it with a new 
Exide-Ironclad Marine Battery, the long-life, extra-powered battery 
of utmost dependability. And if you haven’t been an Exide-Ironclad 
user up to now, you will learn how economical a battery can be. 


For large and small craft alike, the Exide Marine Floating Battery 


| System offers material advantages in dependability, simplicity and 


economy. Write for booklet, ““Exides for Pleasure Craft.” 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide 


IRONCLAD 
MARINE BATTERIES 
WITH EXIDE MIPOR SEPARATORS 


“MIPOR,” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Wheeler builds the SAGA for Mr. CHAS. S. PAYSON 


wf Prt (Wosibsiailes News Yorke ee 






THE WINDLASS eee 
5 NE a acu 


Mr. Payson’s 70° Streamline Com- 
muter, built by the Wheeler yard, 
carriesas do nearly all of the 
yachts of distinguished owners—an 
A-E-CO windlass. The Saga, a 
unique and outstanding yacht of 
its class, sports a gypsey type 
A-E-CO electric windlass that will 
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| The 22-Square-Metre Class is sent away in the Detroit Y. C. Sweepstakes, 
| September 7th. Ben Heftler, sailing “Brita,” was the winner 


Along the Detroit River 
By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


| HIS year’s Inter-Lake Yachting Association regatta — the 
42nd annual one — held August 18th to 21st, can be written 
down in the books as the ‘‘best ever.’’ With ideal weather, more 
boats available and probably better business conditions, about 
300 sail and power craft turned out. 


+++ 


Detroit motor boat fans, it seems, have become so sophisti- 
cated that nothing less than a Harmsworth race will bring them 
out. At least, such seems to be the case since the D. Y. C. took 





handle up to a 125 pound anchor. 
All one need do is step on the 
button and up comes the anchor. 


AMERICAN @ ENGINEERING 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY, 2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 





READY NOW! 


Ready right now for your 
remaining 1935 fishing 
trips — the advanced 1936 Evinrude 
FISHERMAN! To the famed de- 
pendability of this tremendously 
popular model have been added 
new smartness of performance and 
appearance — new power for big- 
ger loads and faster speeds — new 
rubber mountings that isolate every 
source of vibration — nine new 
features that add amazingly to oper- | 











NINENEW FEATURES 
"Power increased to 4.4/7 
N.O.A. Certified Brake H.P. 
at 3500 R.P.M. 

***Hooded Power’ adds 
beauty, protects carburetor, 
wiring and plugs against rain, 
spray and rough handling. 

™ Motor “‘floated"’ in rubber 





See ae ating convenience, performance and 
" Rubber-cushioned vibrationless satisfaction. 
steering. 


* Rubber-cushioned Propeller, 
smoother operating, also flexes 90° 
when wheel strikes underwater 
obstructions. 

* Drip-Pan catches carburetor drip- 


Fishermen everywhere will want lit- 
erature on this new 1936 Fisherman, 
Dri the new Weedless Fisherman, and the 
ap enenpreranneuires . - 
vat. new 1936 Hooded Power Lightwin. 


* Carrying Handleon hood—motor e 

balances perfectly at this point; Write today! Address — 
grip is wide and comfortable. 
"New, lever-type Needle Valve 
adjustment. 

® New lever type Primer. 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
4210 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 














over the task which the Gold Cup Committee has neglected for the 
past two Labor Day week-ends.  — 

Whether the race fans came out in number or not, the com- 
mittee is to be congratulated on staging an exciting affair. A new 
Gold Cup course record was chalked up on Labor Day by Victor 
Kliesrath’s Hotsy Totsy — a mark of 63.6 m.p.h., nearly two miles 
an hour faster than El Lagarto’s speed in 1933. 

The new record, however, was the only outstanding perform- 
ance in the D. Y. C. development event, open to Gold Cup boats. 
Herbert Mendelsohn’s Notre Dame showed some speed on the 
straightaways but lost to Hotsy Totsy on the turns, finally crossing 
the finish line about 15 lengths astern. Jmpshi made about half a 
lap in the first heat and went out. Notre Dame ran two laps at a 
good clip in the second heat but sprung a leak and withdrew. 
Hotsy Totsy went out alone in the third heat to set the new mark. 

Verne Martin, of Flint, led the way in both heats in the Class C 
outboard event, averaging 40.05 m.p.h. in the first. Joe Warden 
was second in points for the two heats, and Frank Sheehy third. 
Martin also won both heats in the free-for-all runabout class, with 
Sheehy second and John Shailer third. 

Roy 8. Foyle took the Edenburn Trophy for 225 Class boats 
on Saturday. This promised to be the big race of the program but 
a rough course and accidents reduced the starters from eight the 
first heat to two in the third. 

A strong west wind blowing upstream at noon, on Saturday, 
whipped the water into whitecaps. Foyle drove his Hopatcong 
Baby at an average speed of 41.86 m.p.h. for one lap and aver- 
aged 38.11 for the 15-mile course. Blue Prelude, with Arno Apel 
at the wheel, turned in an average of 29.28 m.p.h. 8. E. Knudsen, 
D. Y. C.’s hope in the race, started a lap late and finished third. 

In the second heat, with more prizes than starters, Gar Wood 
Jr., warmed up a stock runabout and entered, leading the fleet 
across the line. Wilmer III and the Foyle boat quickly passed 
Wood and put on the best thrills of the regatta, Hopatcong Baby 
finally winning. 

On Sunday, the cruisers were given a chance. George A. Cur- 
rett’s El Gee IIT won the race for boats under 30 feet, with F. C. 
Morgan’s Jama second and T. J. Hart’s Bernice II third. Com- 
modore A. R. Hackett’s Whitewood won the event for 32- to 
40-footers, with Bernard Smith’s boat second and Russell A. 
Hart’s Catrus IT third. 

On Sunday Carl Stoner won the Class A outboard race. George 
Orstadt was second and Jim Hargraves took third place. John 
Leslie took the Class B event at a speed of 36.82 m.p.h. 
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Three Flat Days 


(Continued from page 24) 


Skaneateles C:C., 56; Alje, B. A. 
Hartje, Chadakoin Club, Chautau- 
qua, 56, won by Brownie on the sail 
off; Mars, J. Marcellus, Henderson 
Harbor, 54; Ace, Wm. Getman, 
Skaneateles C.C., 53; Here’s How, 
R. Dunmore, Henderson Harbor, 52. 

Cape Cod Knockabouts, 6 boats. 
Hemacon, T. Hancock, Cazenovia, 
13; Whistler, C. Pennock, Skan- 
eateles, 13, won by Hemacon on the 
toss of a coin; Spindrift, F.C. Allen, 
Cazenovia, 12. 

Handicap Class, 5 boats RJI.P., 
George Ford, Rochester, 15; Thun- 


deration, George Ford, 11. 

Comet Class, 6 boats. No. 67, Dr. 
W. J. Copeland, Owasco Y.C., 18; 
Spray, Mrs. McChesney, Skan- 
eateles, 13; Veritas II, Chas. 
Cooper, Skaneateles, 12. 

Class E Scows, 2 boats. Virginia 
II, Gordon Taylor, Chadakoin. 

International Snipe Class, 10 
boats. Shirtless II, Harry Vincent, 
Onondaga Y.C., 34; My, J. Ham- 
meken, Onondaga Y.C., 32; Cape 
Codder, H. C. Stratton, Onondaga 
Y.C., 28; Anthe, Robert Tucker, 
Onondaga Y.C., 27. 


How “Yankee” Fared in England 


(Continued from page 31) 


our time on Astra more than half 
way around the course; then we fell 
into a calm spot which Astra, 
profiting by our example, avoided 
to such purpose that in ten minutes 
she had overcome our lead and 
placed herself five minutes ahead 
of us. That race, by the way, saw 
the only disqualification of the sea- 
son. Shamrock protested Astra for 
crowding at the start, and Astra, 
although finishing first on corrected 
time, withdrew. 

But so it went. I can’t speak 
from personal observation of Yankee 
after the Lymington regatta of 
June 22nd, but I may venture the 
guess that wherever she went Lam- 
bert and his permanent afterguard 
of Frank Paine and Richard Fay 
found surprises and novelties of 
winds and tides and shoals. At Le 
Havre one day there was such a 
confusion of bunting on the com- 
mittee boat that Yankee made a 
lovely start five minutes to the 
second after the starting gun — 
which, apparently, was loaded with 
smokeless powder and fitted with a 
Maxim silencer. And that, inci- 
dentally, was the only day she 
finished last. Back in the Solent 
again for Cowes week, there were 
starts from anchor, there was 
“kedging” in the slack airs, and 
there were guesses, which sometimes 
proved good and sometimes bad, to 
be made on the choice of tacks or 
tactics. 

All this kind of work is second 
nature to the British racing owners. 
They love it, they do marvels in it, 
and for Lambert to have won at all 
except on those few days when the 
wind was more than twenty knots 
is really a major achievement. 
But Yankee beat Endeavour eleven 
times, Astra fifteen, Candida six- 
teen, Velsheda seventeen, Britannia 
eighteen, and Shamrock nineteen. In 
turn, she was beaten by Endeavour 
twenty times, by Astra thirteen, by 


Candida eight, by Velsheda four- | 


teen, by Britannia three, and by 
Shamrock ten times. Viewing this 
record as a whole, Yankee defeated 
hinéty-six competitors, and was de- 
feated by sixty-eight. 


It must be conceded (and, strong | 


partisan of Yankee though I am, 
I am most ready to concede it) 
that by no legerdemain can the 
flagship of the Eastern Yacht Club 
be rated at the top of the English 
heap. But in her first season abroad 
she proved herself in all ‘round 


ability to be second only to En- | 


deavour. With Sopwith at Endeav- 
our’s helm, with Nicholson sailing 
Velsheda, with Andreae, Paul, 
Fairey, and Sir Philip Hunloke 
guiding, respectively, the destinies 
of Candida, Astra, Shamrock, and 
Britannia, the competition in Eng- 
land was about as stiff as it comes. 
In view of the hotness of the class, 


Charles Nicholson said at the out- | 


set that if Yankee won one-seventh 
of her races her performance would 
be considered good. Yankee actu- 
ally won one-quarter of them, and 
that is not half bad. 


More important than winning or | 


losing, however, was the part 
Yankee played in Anglo-American 
yachting. Her smooth keel clarified 
the waters muddied by the preced- 
ing season’s racing. She was wel- 
comed in England and the sterling 
sportsmanship of her owner was 
applauded. No untoward incident 
marred the summer’s sport. It was 
generally admitted over there that 
in skill and speed of handling by 
afterguard and crew the visitor led 
the fleet. 

In 1936, if she races abroad, 
Yankee will be hailed as an old and 
trusted friend. If, then, a more ex- 
perienced acquaintance with local 


conditions permits her owner to | 


take most of the silverware, it will 
be no less than the world expects of 
old and trusted friends. 
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The 60-ft. express cruiser ‘‘Radiant’’ crossing the bows of the 
""Normandie’’ during her first visit to N. Y. The ‘'Radiant’’ was 
built at George Lawley & Sons shipyard and is powered with two 
Hall-Scott engines developing 300 H.P. at 1900 R.P.M., driving 
through Monel Metal shafts. With this power plant, a speed of 
Slightly over 27 M.P.H. is regularly maintained. 


...and quite a few 


of us did. 


By MORT CALKINS 





T seems like the whole world and his mother-in-law went out in 
New York harbor to watch the “Normandie” come into port on her 
maiden crossing. 


Of course, I’m there, and haired up to catch me a camera full of views 
of the French Queen of the Seas. I just get my shutter speed worked out 
and my focus fixed, and I’m all set with my finger on the trigger when the 
“Radiant” lays her course across both our bows. She's a good boat, too. 
So I snaps the pair of them—the “Radiant” and the “Normandie” —as 
shown above. 

Well do I know her designer, Frederick K. Lord; and her builders, 
George Lawley & Son. She was built in 1932 when prosperity was just 
around the corner. But hard times never tempted that pair of Corinthians 
to whittle down on quality. So the “Radiant” sports a pair of Monel Metal 
Shafts that take the full kick of her 300 h.p. Hall-Scotts at 27 m.p.h. 
without a quiver. 


Mr. Lord and the Lawleys know that Monel Metal propeller shafts 
never rust, never corrode or pit, and polish-in to their bearings like a 
darkey takes a shine to a watermelon. 


If you haven't yet ordered your boat to be shafted with Monel Metal, 


now is a good time to think about it, 


and to do something about it, too. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Monel Metal 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is 
mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 


Yours for action, 





—— 
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DEALERS EVERYWHERE CARRY AMPLE STOCKS 
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Now is an admirable time for a factory reconditioning job 
on the wheel that was damaged during the season. Hyde 
has every facility for work on all makes of wheels. The serv- 
ice includes straightening, checking for accuracy of pitch 
and blade alignment, welding nicks, rebalancing and re- 
finishing. The cost is surprisingly reasonable. Send your 
wheel to us now while the boat is out of commission. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 


Member Marine Propeller Manufacturers Association 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for this free booklet “Propeller 
Efficiency”. It will tell why Hyde Pro- 
pellers often increase the speed of a boat 


























and always get home safely. 
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The VINYARD "5() = 
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Built with one eye to weather and the other to 
milord’s and milady’s comfort, the new VINYARD 50 
makes about the tidiest turnout you'll find in any 
waters. 

Powered with two 180 h.p. Sterlings, she’ll log 18 miles. 


Like the VINYARD 40, 46 and 55, the 50 is built to 
last a lifetime. 
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My Seventh and Last 


(Continued from page 45) 


He tipped the beam at only 542 
pounds. None of us had thought him 
over 600 pounds, but he was, and 
still is, the largest tuna ever caught 
south of New Jersey, and at that 
time the largest fish of any kind. 
The latter honor he has gladly sur- 
rendered to Ernest Hemingway’s 
786-pound mako and Tom Shevlin’s 
636-pound blue marlin; now he is in 
a tie for third place with Heming- 
way’s 540-pound blue marlin, which 
was. brought to gaff in the remarka- 
bly fast time of 30 minutes. 


Let me say, however, that I 
doubt whether any fish has raised 
more hell than this fellow, and I 
doubt very much whether anyone 
but Tommy Gifford would have 
grabbed that leader when he did. 
To him and his mate I am deeply 
indebted, and to my wife, as well, 
for the aid she rendered. 

This was the seventh and last 
unscarred tuna to be caught during 
the spring run of 1935. Again, I 
am sorry to report, the sharks had 
their innings. 


Junior Title Goes to Vineyard Haven 


(Continued from page 38) 


Vineyard was not picked up until 
they got to within two hundred 
yards of the finish and going strong. 
Others did a little casual paddling 
in the belief that the race was off. 
The committee was well within its 
authority and little injustice was 
done, for the better crews were not 
far from the final ranking and Pleon 
had to take its turn in the “‘light- 
ship” sooner or later; but there is 
precedent for establishing a line at 
an intermediate mark or letting 
the earnest young men fight it out. 
At the beginning of the third day, 
Vineyard led Cold Spring by three- 
and-a-half points with Pleon and 
Westhampton well behind. Again 
light breezes gave the skippers 
tough decisions to make in the hunt 
for the best slants. Vineyard Haven, 
Pleon and Cleveland won the three 
races. This put the leader further 
ahead while Marblehead and Sach- 
em’s Head got up to within striking 
distance of Cold Spring Harbor. 
The ninth race was won handily 
by the Raritan crew while Cold 
Spring Harbor and the Vineyard 
boys sailed in close company all the 
way up wind and then put on a 
grand exhibition of luffing and fancy 
spinnaker work the whole length of 
the last leg. Their well-executed 
meanderings to the north gave them 
reason to jibe six times before they 
finally headed for the line, with the 
Long Island Sound crew in the lead. 
The final race presented an un- 
usual situation in that nothing 
short of cosmic disturbances could 
prevent the leaders from getting a 
last, for it was their turn to sail the 
black Jonah, while the only other 
crew in the running for the title had 
to place better than third to win. 
But sailing Commodore Mallory’s 
Hound, Rousmaniere had more 
than a sporting chance to win the 
series. The first leg was down wind 
and the order at the mark was 
Pleon, Westhampton, Sachem’s 
Head, and Cold Spring Harbor. On 
the long beat there was a choice of 
going to the northward or the west- 
ward and the former proved the 


better. Ironically, Rousmaniere was 
so occupied in keeping clear of the 
good Sachem’s Head crew, sailing 
his Lynx, that by the time he had 
free choice of course it was too late 
to catch Westhampton and Watch 
Hill so he made his westing and then 
stood for the buoy. He beat some 
smart crews but was too far behind 
the first two to give him any chance 
of gaining the necessary point on 
the short reach home, so Vineyard 

Haven won the series and the title of 

top junior crew by just 34 of a 

point, although they finished under 

tow, being credited with the one 
point for a last place. 
Crews and final point standing: 

Vineyard Haven Y. C., Vineyard 
Haven, Mass. — John H. Ware, 
Jr., skipper; Edward A. Robie, 
John Willis; 73%. 

Cold Spring Harbor — James A. 
Rousmaniere, skipper; G. Mar- 
shall Hornblower, George N. 
Lindsay ; 7234. 

Pleon Y. C., Marblehead, Mass. — 
Frederick J. Shepard, 3d, skip- 
per; Donald C. Watson, Jr., 
Charles G. Plimpton, Jr.; 6114. 

Sachem’s Head Y. C. (Connecticut) 
— Orrin Jones, skipper; Everit 
Brooks, Albert Stevens; 61. 

Watch Hill Y. C., Watch Hill, R. I. 

Roger Conant, skipper; Gor- 
don Woodruff, Cully Darlington; 
5614. 

Westhampton Beach Yacht Squad- 
ron — Norman Findley, skipper; 
W. Ansel Tuthill, 8. Edward 
Nash; 5414. 

Raritan Bay Y. R. Ass’n, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. — Charles Gunder- 
son, skipper; Jack M. Klein, Jane 
Klein; 4814. 

Cleveland Yacht Club — William 
Hazelett, skipper; William Green, 
Raymond Swanbeck; 4314. 

Squantum Y. C., Squantum, Mass. 
— George H. Scott, Jr., skipper; 
Arthur F. Hartford, Jr., Peter 
Jacobsen; 43. 

St. Joseph River Y. C., St. Joseph, 
Mich. — Philip Q. Upton, skip- 
per; William Crow, Donald 
Campbell; 36, 
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“Betty V” Retains Sweepstakes Title 


(Continued from page 32) 


first time in the amateur division. 
Lew Franco pushed the Class B 
standard up a fraction, while Mollie 
Tyson drove her little Midget outfit 
to a new competitive high. 

In the professional division, Phil- 
lip Gore, Fred Jacoby, Jr., leading 
driver in the country, and Robert 
Grabau boosted the marks in 
Classes A, B and F respectively. 
Some of the fields were small but 
the competition was of a high 
order. 

The small hydroplane classes 
furnished some particularly good 
racing, with several brilliant starts 
and close finishes. 8. Mortimer 
Auerbach of Atlantic City, N. J., 
won two heats of the 135 Cubic 
Inch Class race, but taking the 
wrong course in the first cost Eman- 
cipator III the prize, which was 
taken by Rustle, the consistent 
racer belonging to Byron Russell, 
Long Beach, N. J. 

The sensation of the regatta was 
the show put on by the interesting 
new 225’s. They have supplanted 
the popular but older 151’s, and by 
their performance at Red Bank 
proved themselves worthy suc- 
cessors. Entries included Ednandy, 
Andrew Crawford, Washington, 


D. C., the Leveau-designed record 
holder; Wilmer III, Dr. Cecil H. 
Bagley, Baltimore, Md., a reliable 
racer driven with great skill; Hopat- 
cong Baby, J. N. Stenick, Arlington, 
N. J., an unusual design with for- 
ward cockpit and peculiar propeller 
drive capable of high speed; and 
Emancipator IV, 8. Mortimer Auer- 
bach, Atlantic City, N. J., powered 
by Lycoming and driven by her 
designer, Arno Apel of Ventnor, 
N. J. The first heat late Saturday 
produced a thrilling start and Craw- 
ford forced his blue and white 
streamlined hydroplane to another 
new record for the class, though he 
was only a short distance ahead of 
his field. On Sunday the Auerbach 
boat was going just right and the 


world’s record for the class went up | 


more than seven miles an hour. 
Emancipator IV laid claim to 
fame as one of the levelest going 
racing machines in the country as 
she streaked around the course at 
56.426 m.p.h. And again in the 
third heat she led at the line; but 


this time Hopatcong Baby showed | 
that she may be just as fast when | 


they next meet. Boats and races 
like these are a credit to the sport. 
J. W.S. 


The Racing Season Closes 


(Continued from page 39) 


powerful engines and lighter, cheaper 
hulls. These rules were designed to 
provide more and better racing in 
this country and some real compe- 
tition for the Italian 12-litre boats. 
There is great controversy under 
way at the moment concerning the 
allotment of the Gold Cup to a 
smaller, less costly and more readily 
available class. This argument was 
started by George F. Crouch, who 
has designed many successful Gold 
Cup boats, and the pros and the 
cons are falling like April rain all 
about us. Personally, I am in favor 
of keeping the Gold Cup in a large 
class but mine is only one in several 
hundred voices. 

The inboard racing season has 
been saved, to some extent, by the 
little 225-cubic inch (international 
4-litre) class fathered by John 
Hacker last year and now recog- 
nized as the most logical of all 
small boat classes for international 
competition. Thirty of these racers 
have been built in the United 
States, and at Red Bank five staged 
such a thrilling three-heat contest 
that the veteran officials almost 
swooned with excitement. They did 
great work at Toronto in spite of 
cruelly rough weather and in mile 
trials established a record of more 
than 63 miles an hour. If they put 
on areal show at the President’s Cup 
regatta, their place in the American 


racing picture will be secure for a 
number of seasons. Otherwise, the 
racing of inboard boats is in a con- 
dition that Grover Cleveland used 
to describe as innocuous desuetude. 

From the standpoint of inter- 
national racing the season has been 
a flop. It was the dream of several 
of us last October that 1935 would 
see the high mark in overseas 
racing. Disappointingly enough, no 
European drivers have visited our 
shores this year and only one Amer- 
ican, Stanley Dollar, made the trip 
abroad. Plans are already under 
way for a change of this condition 
next year. Rumors have come out 
of England and France concerning 
possible Harmsworth challengers, 
but there seems no meat behind 
them. In Italy, however, official 
government announcement has been 
made of the creation of a super- 
speed boat with two motors, the 


driver of which has been offered | 


$50,000 if he can beat Gar Wood’s 
record of 124.86 miles an hour. 


This may result in a Harmsworth | 


challenge. If so, the Italians will 
find Gar Wood ready and waiting, 
probably with a Miss America XI. 
In addition, a real effort will be 
made to supplement the Harms- 
worth event with a number of other 
international contests and to get 
European racers to appear in other 
American regattas. 
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A NEW FLEET OF RICHARDSONS 
FOR 1936 


Watch for the announcements in the Novem- 
ber issue of Yachting and be sure to send 
immediately for 1936 Richardson literature 
“F-36” illustrating and describing these 
beautifully designed, staunchly built, low 
priced, quality cruisers. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
369 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


RICHARDSON 


LITTLE GIANTS JUNIORS 


CRUISABOUTS 


You Don’t Have to Be Rich to Own a Richardson 














ean take my word for it! 


When Marine Hardware is mentioned, experienced boat 
owners always think of W-C “Dependable” Fittings. They 
know that all the better boats are equipped with gadgets 
bearing the W-C Trade Mark. 

Wilcox-Crittenden Fittings cost no more than those of 
uncertain quality—but they give greater service and satis- 
faction. 

The Boating Season is still young—the weather just 
right—and new fittings are still needed to make your 
cruise entirely satisfactory. 


See your favorite dealer — he'll be glad to help you. 


Wircox. Crirrenpen 


& COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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The “Jolie Brise” Square Rig 


(Continued from page 48) 


down on deck, where it is at once 
secure. It is not necessary to touch 
the guy or even take time tu belay 
the heel rope before attending to 
lowering the sail. 

Having a boom on each side 
rigged like this we tried a little 
jibing. With all headsails down out 
of the way and after a bit of prac- 
tice we could jibe, mainsail full 
and drawing to port, spinnaker to 
starboard, then vice versa and then 
verse-vica and then again, three 
jibes in seventy-five seconds with 
both sails full and drawing between 
each maneuver. I have never con- 
sidered myself a racing man by 
temperament but this sort of thing 
will break out in spots. Cresset has 
taken twenty-one first and second 
prizes since she was launched in 
1929. Even while one’s interests 
may lie chiefly in cruising it is 
doubtful whether one can claim a 
really intimate knowledge of his 
ship unless she is sometimes raced. 

As compared with the regular 
spinnaker boom these yards have 
one disadvantage — the spinnaker 
cannot be got to draw so well with 
the wind broad on the quarter. 


Cresset’s spinnaker is a bit on the 
small side; the length of the luff 
rope, head to tack, is only about 
three feet longer than the vertical 
distance from water line to halliard 
block. If it were larger, one would 
have to be more careful that the 
end did not catch in the water when 
“dipping the spinnaker boom up” 
instead of “‘topping it up.” Al- 
though the length of our spinnaker 
luff is long enough to permit the end 
of the boom to catch in the water 
when being dipped in and out, it 
actually never does so unless there 
is no wind at all. The harder it is 
blowing — within limits — the less 
actual physical work there is in 
getting the spinnaker run out and 
in in this way. But keep the guy 
fast during the operation. 

This discourse, led by the nature 
of events as they happened, started 
with squaresails and has ended up 
with spinnakers — but we will hope 
for the opportunity of a cruise long 
enough to lead back to the square- 
sails again. Meantime Cresset carries 
and makes everyday use of, as a 
fore and after, all the gear that will 
square-rig her in twenty minutes. 


On the Edge of the Center 


(Continued from page 35) 


normal way. Nor if she had con- 
tinued to run. The heaviest sea still 
ran contrary to the wind and 
conditions were very bad. 

At 6.20 sky and water met and 
the visibility was nil. The glass 
dropped to 27.62. Again there was 
no mistake about it. The reading 
was two inches below what is 
normally considered a low glass. 
According to Mate Hansen, the 
aneroid pumped up and down be- 
tween 27.62 and 27.70 more violently 
than he had ever seen a barometer 
pump. The Weather Bureau said 
subsequently that a tornado rode 
the heart of the hurricane. 

Avery struggled to swing open 
the door of his radio shack. Bracing 
his feet against his bunk he forced 
it two inches away from the jamb. 
The wind sucked behind it and he 
was yanked out on deck. Closing 
the door, he groped his way to the 
bridge. As Avery stood with his 
back to the wind Captain Barker 
noticed that his ears were doubled 
forward. His cheeks were sucked 
out until they touched his nose. 
Avery put his mouth to the Cap- 
tain’s ear and reported that aboard 
the Aquitania, from ten to twenty- 
five miles distant, the wind had 
shifted from east by south to west 
by north, and that its intensity 
had diminished. As he spoke the 
wind momentarily lulled, and de- 
scribing a 16-point sweep of his 


arm, the Captain exclaimed: “ Look, 
it’s swinging now.” 

The shift was as abrupt as that 
as Vema passed through the edge of 
the center. But the wind did not 
diminish its intensity. It seemed, in- 
stead, to double its force, and its 
fury had a thousand tongues. It 
shrieked through the smaller strands 
of rigging, it growled past the heavy 
shrouds, and it rumbled its deep 
diapason around the spars and 
stanchions. It took with it weather 
cloths, boat covers, and small 
articles of gear. In the flying air was 
flying water, and visiblity ended 
with the Vema’s bulwarks. 

The yacht followed the wind 
around and with mechanical aid 
was now hove to on the starboard 
tack, where she lay eight points 
from the wind, her engine stopped, 
until 1.45 a.m. She drifted to 
leeward at about four knots, thus 
creating the weather slick that kept 
the towering waves from crushing 
her. But the wind on her spars 
and rigging laid her over to port 
at an angle of 35 to 40 degrees, and 
thereby almost brought about her 
destruction. 

In many ships of Vema’s size 
(167 feet water line, 202 feet over 
all) there are air vents terminat- 
ing in goosenecks or in straight, 
screened pipes about two feet 
above deck. Hidden behind panels 
on the inside of the bulwarks, they 
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are ideally arranged to draw air 
from a yacht’s interior.. But the 
men who install them lack imagina- 
tion. They do not realize that such 
air vents can suck in water under 
abnormal conditions as fast as 
they ordinarily suck out air. The 
Vema lay over until her lee rail 
was out of sight under water. From 
her center line along the entire 
length of her waist she was one 
with the boiling sea. And the air 
vents poured water in two-inch 
streams into her interior. (So they 
did also aboard the Atlantic when 
she was hove to on her last eastward 
crossing. ) 

On Vema there was scanty com- 
munication between the watch on 
deck — the double watch, rather — 
and the steward’s gang below. It 
was, for one thing, exceedingly 
dangerous for a man to move about 
or to let go that which anchored 
him in the wind; and for another 
thing the doors and companionways 
aft were closed and caulked. But 
word at length came to the captain, 
now on station aft because he ex- 
pected the forward bridge to be 
swept away, that the ship was 
sinking. The owner’s quarters were 
flooded. The bilge was full. The 
pumps were unable to keep up with 
the inflow, and the men below were 
bailing frantically into tubs and 
toilets. 

There was little to be done about 
it. A sea had crashed on board 
amidships, leaping the starboard 
launch, rising higher than the main 
boom, which is nine feet above the 
deck. It had broken on the port 
launch and swept her away — 
clean, without so much as marring 
the rail. At City Island two days 
after Vema’s arrival I saw the 
ringbolts to which the launch had 
been lashed on deck and was told 
how strong and manifold the lash- 
ings had been. But the sea picked 
up the launch, lashings, davits, 
strongback and all, and dropped 
her overboard. 

So it is evident that it was im- 
possible for men to work adequately 
on deck in the blackness of a moon- 


less night, ripping away the panel- 
ing along the bulwarks that hid the 
vents, covering them with canvas. 


It was almost equally impossible to | 


tear out the ceiling and louvres 
below deck and get at the inboard 
ends of the vents. Something of the 
sort was done, but still the water 
flooded in. 





It was only the taking off of the | 


wind that kept the Vema from 
foundering. Another hour or two, 
said Captain Barker, would have 
done for her. And nothing could 
have saved her. Not even the Sar- 
coxie and the Aquitania who stood 
special watches for hours listening 
to Avery’s ten-minute signal that 
all was still well. At one time, when 
Vema’s operator was bailing like 
mad to keep the water in the radio 
shack below the level of his gener- 
ator, he received a request from the 
Aquitania to stand by for a test. 
Avery intimated over the moisture- 
laden air that this was no time for 
routine tests, and the answer 
came back that this was not routine. 
The Aquitania’s 600-meter set had 
gone out of commission and she 
was working an emergency outfit. 
So it may be realized that it was 
blowing also where the mighty 
steamer lay, wallowing in the 
mountainous sea. 

But every situation changes, 
either for better or for worse, and, 
thanks to luck and good seaman- 
ship, Vema survived her peril. 
On the morning of the 25th the 
Captain sent to George U. Vetlesen, 
Vema’s owner, who was homeward 
bound on the 8. 8. Europa, this 
message: ‘Encountered hurricane 
great intensity. 100 miles an hour. 
Lowest barometer 27.62. Consider- 
able water your quarters, causing 
damage. Lost port launch. Critical 
period now past. Weather moder- 
ating.” 

Four days later Captain Barker, 
formerly commander of the famous 
ship Tusitala, a master mariner 
with a record of fifty years in sail 
and steam, brought the Vema and 
her complement of thirty men 
safely into port. A. F. L. 


Comets Sail First National Championship 


(Continued from page 52) 


Skaneateles. Escargot, built and 
sailed by her owner, Roger Willcox, 
was third. The winner made the 
excellent time of 1 hour 13 minutes 
for the 5.1-mile course, with two 
windward legs in it. 

In the next race, sailed Sunday 
forenoon in a very light breeze from 
SSW, Escargot seemed to sail in a 
special breeze of her own and fin- 
ished so far ahead of the fleet that 
she nearly lapped some of those 
becalmed on the first round. By 
afternoon the wind had hardened 
at SW and came in puffs that kept 
crews hiking out to windward on 
the beat to the first mark. Again 


the strong tide bothered some of the 
contestants, and many skippers 
misjudged the best course to the 
first mark. Alton O’Brien’s Mary, 
away to a good start and with her 
wind clear, had a hot race with 
Trojan on the first round, but the 
latter let Mary split tacks with her 
on the second round and thereafter 
all O’Brien had to do was to stave 
off a rush by the Washington boat 
Sassy, which D. V. Smythe had 
going in fine shape all through the 
series. Escargot was third. Aquila 
sailed fast and after a bad start 
came up through the fleet to finish 
in fifth place. In fact, if it had not 
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SPAROX - finished 


YOU HAVE NOTICED survi- 
ving lustrous FINISH on boats 
among this fleet! Surfaces with 
SPAROX coatings * applied 
last Spring! 
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THE 39’ CONSOLIDATED 
all ’round Play Boat 


A fishing boat, a cruiser, a general cally Consolidated. The hull is stan- 
family boat, fast, comfortable and dard but you determine the layout 
seaworthy, just the boat for south- and whether single or twin cabin. And 


the price . . . write or call for 
particulars and you will won- 

\ der how we can give so much 

boat for so little money. 


ern waters. The double planked 
construction, twin engined, cop- . 
per fastenings, fine finish, 
complete equipment and 
general luxuriousness are typi- 


SEND FOR FOLDER 103 
It gives § alternate layouts suit- 
able for fishing, cruising, and 
day sailing. Speeds up to 22 miles. 
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When you haul out, examine the propel- 
ler. If damaged, send to our Repair Dept. 
We specialize in this work. Consult our 
engineers if new propeller is needed. 


Write for the Columbian Booklet 
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236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
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Roger Willcox and Harry Shields, skipper and crew of “Escargot,” with 
the President’s and Lady Alice trophies 


been for a disqualification in the 
second race for a foul at the start, 
it seems likely that she would have 
taken the cup. 

As it was, Escargot, with a first 
place and two thirds in three races, 
piled up 7114 points to take the 
President’s Cup, presented by Dr. 
John Eiman, head of the Comet 
Class Association. As she repre- 
sented the Richmond County Yacht 
Club, this means that the national 
championship will be sailed next 
year on Staten Island Sound. Alton 
O’Brien finished just three points 
behind, with 6814, followed by 
Trojan from Skaneateles, with 61, 
and Sassy from Washington, with 
60 points. 

The regatta was run under the 
auspices of the Raritan Bay Yacht 
Racing Association, headed by 
George D. Emmons, Jr., assisted 
by Nelson Macan, Paul H. Down- 
ing, John Frye and Commodore 
J. A. Compton. 

In addition to taking national 
championship honors, young Roger 


Willcox was also awarded the Lady 
Alice Trophy for high point stand- 
ing in the Comet Class of the 
Raritan Bay Yacht Racing Associ- 
ation, his Escargot gathering 64 
points to 621 for the second boat, 
Salty, owned by Flash and Tyler. 


Stone Harbor Yacht Club Regatta 


On August 17th and 18th, the 
first Annual Sailing Regatta of the 
Stone Harbor Yacht Club brought 
together 23 Comets from various 
New Jersey fleets, and three races 
were sailed in fresh easterly breezes. 
H. Polhamus, sailing Star Dust, 
won the first event, Dr. Moore’s 
Isabel W. J., sailed by B. Ward, 
took the second race, and Fozy, 
owned by C. Fox, Jr., annexed the 
third. But H. W. Post’s Winneke, 
with three second places in three 
races, amassed the greatest number 
of points, 64, to win the series. 
Star Dust was second and Hoote 
Nanny, sailed by D. Miskey, 
third. 


The “Royal Sovereign” 


(Continued from page 54) 


Through the troubled waters of 


- internal political strife the Sovereign 


carried her way. Charles I came to 
journey’s end; Cromwell came, 
stood and passed; Charles II came 
to his own again and left it with a 
jest, and when James II made way 
for King William to enter, the old 
ship was afloat and ready for serv- 
ice. Her name had been altered to 
Royal Sovereign, her wings had been 
clipped long since, her spar decks 
had been swept away and where 
King Edgar once rode was the 
image of a lion, rampant and roar- 
ing. But throughout her many re- 
pairings and rebuildings she re- 
tained the principal dimensions and 
the sweep and rhythm of the lines 
as they had been laid down on her 
designer’s board in 1634. 


Before she went up in a sheet of 
flame in 1696, the Royal Sovereign 
had won a proud record in the line 
of battle. In her first fight off the 
Kentish Knock in 1652, it was re- 
ported in a letter from the fleet that 
“that great ship, a delicate frigate 
(I think the whole world hath not 
her like) did her part: she sailed 
through and through the Holland- 
ers and played hard upon them. 
And at one time there were about 
twenty Hollander frigates upon her, 
but blessed be the Lord she hath 
sustained no very great loss.” On 
St. James’s Day in ’66 she was next 
astern of the Commander-in-Chief 
flying a “blodied” broad pennant 
and commanded by the valiant 
Captain John Cox. It was he who, 
as master of the flagship, had re- 
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fused to shorten sail when in chase 
on the night of the Battle of 
Lowestoft. 

Throughout her long life the men 
who served in the Royal Sovereign 
spoke well of her; Prince Rupert 
told King Charles II that she was 
the finest ship he had “riding or 
sailing.” Once, meeting a head wind 
when coming into the Thames, 
Rupert tacked the great ship right 
through the narrows. As she stirred 
the mud with her heel and went 
shooting into the wind with blocks 
banging and canvas slatting and 
thundering, the one-time cavalry- 
man turned to Phineas Pett’s 
grandson, who was beside him, and 
with a laugh shouted: “And what 
do you think Trinity House would 
say to this?” 


No contemporary plans or models 
of the Sovereign exist. It has been 
proved that those plans which have 
been published date from 1817 and 
are incorrect in some particulars. 
The dimensions of the ship which 
are known are: 

Length. Keel, 127’, with false post, 
128’. Between perpendiculars, 
172’. Gun deck, 167’ 9”. Over 
all, 232’. 


Breadth. Moulded, 46’ 6”. Outside 
plank, 48’ 014”. 

Depth. In hold, 18’ 4”. External, 
19’ 6”. 

Height. Between decks, 7’ 6” or 
7’ 3”. From keel to top of poop 
lantern, 76’. The height of her 
lower deck ports from the water 
was designed to be 4’ 6” but she 
came below her marks. 

There are complete measure- 
ments of her masts, spars, and sails 
and there are data on which her 
midship section and rising line can 
be plotted. The accompanying plan 
has been constructed on these 
particulars and can therefore be 
taken as a near approximation to 
the drawing on Phineas Pett’s 
board in 1635. The only important 
particulars missing are the stations 
of her masts; these have been 
stepped in positions usual at the 
time. The general layout of the 
decorations is from a contemporary 
drawing in the possession of Mr. 
Junius Morgan. As designed, she 
was found crank and in 1651 her 
upper works were cut down six 
feet. 

The only rigging shown in the 
plan are stays, shrouds, and back- 
stays. The sails are shown with 
bonnets laced. 


Calms and Head Tides on the N.Y.Y.C. Cruise 
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was timed as crossing at 8:58:26. 
The Race Committee stuck man- 
fully at timing the others until 
12:54:06 Sunday morning at which 
time the members called it a day. 
The Commodore’s Cups were raced 
for and again Prestige proved to be 
the winner while Sachem once more 
came first in the schooner class. Can- 
titoe was first among the “‘Twelves,” 
Astra won in the Ten-Metre Class, 
Oriole and Roulette led the “Thir- 
ties” and “Eights.” 

Out of eleven in the schooner and 
ketch cruising class that started, the 
times of only three were taken at 
the finish. Mandoo, Curlew and 
Yolu San stuck to it gamely and 
finished in that order, all the others 
taking advantage of their auxiliary 
power or tenders and hastening into 
port when they realized the futility 
of continuing. 

After the welcome Sunday lay-off 
at the Vineyard, the racing fleet, 
which had now dwindled to thirty- 
two sail, got under way for Matta- 
poisett, or attempted to, and only 
nineteen finished. More than one of 
the would-be starters was carried 
back of the starting line by the ad- 
verse tide after having once crossed, 
and remained there for from one to 
three hours, with mudhooks down 
to keep them from drifting on the 
rocks. Even this precaution did not 
prevent one or two from hitting. 

The Rear Commodore’s Cups 
were at stake in this 23.9-mile run 
and the prize went into J. Seward 


Johnson’s trophy locker as Cantitoe 
beat the first Class M boat by nearly 
50 minutes, boat for boat, while 
none of the schooners finished, 
thereby saving Rear Commodore E. 
Townsend Irwin the price of one 
prize. Mouette was second among 
the ‘‘Twelves,” Nautilus in the 
“Tens” and Oriole and Priscilla III 
won in the “ Thirties” and “Eights.” 

Only four of the cruising schoon- 
ers and ketches finished, with Man- 
doo again first, Winsome Too second 
and Barlovento third. Very late 
finishes were the rule rather than the 
exception. Rugosa won from Binker 
in the cruising sloop and yawl class. 

Only one more port-to-port run 
remained and it was all, or more, 
than most of the Corinthians han- 
kered for but, unlike the earlier 
runs, all but one of the twenty-nine 
starters were timed at the finish 
line. When the breeze finally came 
in from the southward, it held in 
moderate strength and the finishes 
were much earlier. This last run was 
for the Vice Commodore’s Cups and 
brought the fleet back to Newport, 
a distance of 33 miles. Once more 
Prestige won the major trophy in 
the sloop division and Sachem took 
the cup in the schooner division. 
Horace Havemeyer’s Mouette, sailed 
by Olin Stephens, cleaned up in the 
Twelve-Metre Class, Revenge in the 
“Tens,” Oriole attached another 
prize for Samuel C. Pirie, and 
Priscilla III did the same for 
Johnston de Forest. 
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MARUFFA. 


Henry B. Babson, owner, Chicago 
Designed by Cox & Stevens 
—P. L. Rhodes, Associate ¥e 
This new 68-foot yawl, an out- 
standing addition to the Great 
Lakes Fleet, is completely can- 


vassed by Wilson. 


Prescott Wilson, Inc. 
2 South Street, New York 
Tel. BOwling Green 9-9062 
Cable: “Winners” 
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Even one marine engine is bought only after careful 
comparison with competitive engines. When an order 
as large as 18 engines is placed it is usually after more 
than a normal comparison. The purchaser has tried the 
various engines, subjected them to his own tests, and 
found for himself the one engine that he knows is the 
best. It is with more than usual satisfaction that Murray 
& Tregurtha, Inc. announces the sale of 18 engines in 
one order. 


The engine decided on was the Model K6. This is the 
engine that Murray & Tregurtha designed for commuters 
and cruisers 35 to 60 feet long that needed fast, de- 
pendable power. The bore and stroke are 614” and 
734". This six-cylinder gasoline engine produces 325 
h.p. at 1650 r.p.m. 


If you are planning on installing a new engine in your 
boat next spring, why not write and tell us the size of 
your boat, the present type of engine installed, the 
size of your propeller, etc., and we will send you the 
specifications on the Murray & Tregurtha fuel oil or 
gasoline engine that you should install in your boat. 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA, INC. 


NORTH QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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This folder tells you the proper 
paints to use for bottom, boottop, 
top sides, decks, interior and exte- 
rior cabin work so that one paint 
job holds up all season. Yours for the 
asking. Cut out this advertisement, 
attach to your letterhead and mail. 
Y 


nternationa 






YACHT 
7-41 eee International Paint Company. Inc. 


HOLZAPFEL’S 21 West St., New York, N. Y. 














LEARN TO USE PLASTIC WOOD 


SAVE COSTLY REPAIRS 


EASY TO USE—PERMANENT—WATERPROOF 


Boat owners have at last found the economical way to make repairs by 
using Genuine Plastic Wood. No need to tie up your craft for costly repairs 
when you can do permanent work yourself for only a few cents. Genuine 
Plastic Wood is used to replace wood rot, fill old nail and screw holes, cracks 
around cabins, floor cracks, dented stems, cover countersunk screws, under 
paint and 1001 other uses. 


ASK FOR THE GENUINE 

Genuine Plastic Wood is actual wood in putty form— 
when dry it is hard, permanent wood that can be sanded, 
sawed, carved—will hold nails and screws without split- 
ting, cracking or crumbling—will adhere to any clean, 
dry surface—wood, metal, stone, glass or porcelain, Can 
be painted or varnished perfectly—is waterproof and 
weatherproof, : 

Get your can or tube of Genuine Plastic Wood at any 
ship chandler, hardware or paint store. 

FREE BOOKLET 

Write The A. S. Boyle Company, (Inc.,) 1934 Dana Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. Y-10,for interesting booklet on 
*“*Boat Repairs.” 

















A BOOK EVERY YACHTSMAN SHOULD OWN 


A Glossary of Sea Terms 


by Gershom Bradford 


What is a DEAD SHEAVE? 
What is a MONKEY'S FIST? 
What is a FLINDERS BAR? 


The above and hundreds of other sea terms are explained in 
this interesting volume. Price $3.00 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING : 205 East 42nd Street - New York City 
PDA ADA APA ADA PDD A 9 














NEW MYSTERY BOAT FOR 1935 
SAIL AREA 152 SQ. FT. 
e e 

For Further Also 
information Builders of the 
Write: Ace of Hearts 

The New or Snipper 

Box G A One Design 

Wareham, Mass. Class 

Care of CAPE COD SHIP BUILDING CORP. 
ALL PRICES F.0O.B. WAREHAM, MASS. 














Mandoo kept up her winning 
streak in the cruising schooner class 
with Curlew second and Teragram 
third, while Rugosa II added an- 
other to her long string in the sloop 
and yawl division of the cruisers. 

Three schooners and nine sloops 
showed up off the Brenton Reef 
Lightship for the Astor Cup Races, 
and, for a change, there was some- 
thing resembling a breeze. Its direc- 
tion was from south by west and at 
the start its velocity was 8 miles 
while at the finish it had dropped to 
7.1. While that is not-much of a 
breeze for a yacht race, still it was 
sufficient to give the skippers and 
crews something to be thankful 
for. 

The Race Committee, Edmund 
Lang, Clinton Mackenzie and Drake 
H. Sparkman, aboard Wilhelmina, 
decided to send the yachts over a 
triangular course, with the whistler 
off Point Judith as the first mark 
and the Torpedo Range Buoy No. 2 
off Sakonnet Point as the other, the 
course being 2214 miles in length. 
Whether the Committee intended it 
to be what it turned out to be or 
not, the fact remains that the wind 
held in the south and made the race 
a reach around the course which 
meant an early finish, with Harold 
8. Vanderbilt capturing the cup for 
sloops while Sachem did likewise in 
the schooner class with Saraband 
second. Istalena was second to 
Prestige and Mouette third. 

The race for the King’s Cup was 
sailed in a welcome little breeze 





YACHTING 


from sou’sou’west, that gave only a 
little windward work on the first 
leg (to the Point Jude whistler) of 
the triangular course. Only five 
Class M sloops started and again 
the winner was Prestige, although 
R. B. Lanier’s Istalena, with Dick 
Boardman at the tiller, pressed her 
at times and was less than a minute 
astern at the finish. It was the fourth 
race for this famous trophy that 
Harold S. Vanderbilt has won. 

In both this and the Astor Cup 
Race, Prestige went back to her new 
loose-footed mainsail. However, sails 
seemed to make no difference to her, 
and she beat her class competitors 
as well with her Park Avenue boom 
on her runs from the Vineyard back 
to Newport. 

A special race for a cup offered for 
the Twelve-Metre sloops by Com- 
modore Junius 8. Morgan brought 
out four of the ‘““Twelves” and was 
won by J. Seward Johnson sailing 
Cantitoe with a minute and 12 sec- 
onds to spare over Mouette. 

Following the cruise the Class M 
yachts and the “Twelves” stayed 
over for a two-day regatta of the 
Narragansett Bay Regatta Associa- 
tion which was sailed in a fine fresh 
breeze, nor’nor’east, the prizes be- 
ing cups put up by Mrs. Vincent 
Astor and William H. Vanderbilt. 
Prestige showed that she was at 
home in heavy going as well as in 
light for she won the two races in 
the M Class handily; while Cantitoe 
took the Astor Cup in the Twelve- 
Metre Class. ; 


World’s Star Championship Stays 


on Pacific Coast 


(Continued from page 33) 


in third position. At the second 
mark the spectator fleet and the 
contestants became badly mixed 
and when they finally sorted each 
other out Three Star Too was in 
ninth place, after trying to argue 
right of way with an excited and 
amateurish skipper of a motor boat. 
Waterhouse dropped back one more 
place before the finish and many 
observers feel that this cost him the 
series, as he finished only five points 
behind Ace and seven below By-C. 

Meanwhile, Beardslee and Iselin 
were staging the real show. For the 
first round Ace was ahead over two 
minutes. On the second long beat 
up the beach and through the surf, 
with Iselin covering every move of 
his rival, Beardslee pulled a fake 
“come about” and Iselin flashed 
over to cover. Back on the same 
tack went By-C, out from under the 
wind screen, and the race was over. 
Beardslee slipped ahead before the 
outer mark was reached and finished 
over a minute in the lead. 

Third place for the day went to 
the youngsters of the series, the 
fifteen-year-old Harris boys from 
Moriches Bay, in Vega, who started 


last and sailed through the whole 
fleet to get up there! The first day 
they placed fifth, and it looked as if 
the youngsters would place in their 
first world’s Star Championship, 
but a hard hearted committee dis- 
covered that they had unknowingly 
fouled another boat, and disquali- 
fied them the second evening. In 
spite of this, Basil Harris Jr., and 
Richard L. Harris totalled 46 points 
and placed sixth in the series. 

The third day a windward-lee- 
ward course was again ordered, and 
the pack started up the beach in 
light airs with Three Star Too in the 
van, and Andiamo III, Ace and 
By-C close behind. Suddenly a 
squall blew up from astern, and a 
beat changed into a run. Although 
Sampson Smith’s Pathfinder shed a 
jib and Charles Ross’ Cene, from 
Seattle, lost her mainsail in such 
“unseasonable”’ California weather, 
it was great going for the lads from 
San Francisco Bay and the Sound. 
“Singing in the rain,’’ Waterhouse 
and Metcalf nosed ahead, increasing 
their lead, with Iselin dropping 
astern. John Arms worked Andiamo 
III up into second place — his 
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best during the series — but he 
could not hold it, and Ace again 
passed him on the second round. 
Three Star Too crossed the finish 
line a winner, with Ace second, 
Andiamo III in third place, and 
By-C only two seconds behind. 

A rest day intervened, and the 
day following another triangular 
course was ordered. A fair breeze 
saw Three Star Too work up into 
first place at the second mark, with 
By-C second, the Harris boys third 
in Vega, and Ace in fourth position. 
Iselin’s battle was with Beardslee, 
and he soon slipped ahead of Vega, 
but By-C wasn’t there! Beardslee 
had passed Waterhouse in the 
meantime, putting By-C in the 
lead! So Iselin contented himself 
with changing places the rest of the 
afternoon with Waterhouse, finally 
placing Ace second at the finish line, 
while the Pirie boys of Chicago 
worked Gemini II up to fourth 
position. 

With Ace three points behind 
By-C, and Three Star Too nine more 
points below, the last day became 
a game of hide and seek between 
Iselin and Beardslee, each trying to 
place several boats between himself 
and the other fellow. It was a fine 
game, until others began to cut in. 
Then, what had been a healthy pri- 
vate fight became a brawl, or, in 
other words, an East Coast-West 
Coast team race! Who started it, 


and who finished it is unimportant; 
the result was that after Iselin had 
worked Ace up to a nice lead, he 
was covered until By-C and a few 
other boats could slip past him, and 
the Star championships were over. 
With no one to interfere, Water- 
house went into first place early in 
the race and finished in the same 
position; Arthur Macrate’s Zoa, 
from Long Beach, placed second; 
the Harrises were third with Vega. 
Next came the Maracaibo boat 
Starbaby, and then Ace, Iselin hav- 
ing passed By-C again on the run 
home. Beardslee was sixth in By-C, 
and thus finished two points ahead 
of the Sound expert. Thus, team 
tactics ruined the chance which 
might have taken the title East for 
another year. 

There was one real race, how- 
ever, and an international one at 
that! Margene Musser, of Honolulu, 
in Pollux II, and Betty Fahnestock 
of Villefranche in Don Quichotte 
(ex-Majella II), paired off each day 
and staged one of the finest battles 
ever witnessed in the class. With 
scores even on the last day, Pollux 
IT finally slid over the finish line 
two boats ahead. That night the 
members of the Press presented 
Miss Musser and Miss Fahnestock 
with trophies for ‘the only con- 
testants who did not forget that this 
was an international world’s series 


and not a team race!” 


Total 

Number Boat Fleet Skipper Crew Points 
1052 By-C Newport Harbor H. F. Beardslee M. L, Lehman 72 

202 Ace Western Long Adrian Iselin II Edward V. Willis 70 

Island Sound 

948 Three Star Too San Francisco Glenn Waterhouse Woodbridge Metcalf 65 
1101 Gemini II Lake Michigan S&. C. Pirie Lockwood M. Pirie 56 

679 Stardust Eastern Shore Wm. Mason C. Lowndes Johnson 53 

Sheehan, Jr. 

742 Vega Moriches Bay Richard L. Harris _ Basil Harris, J 46 

768 Phar Lap Santa Barbara Dr. Niels H. Martin (Mrs.) Isabel Martin 45 (tied) 
1162 Whitecap II San Diego Ashley Bown Fred Bown 45 (tied) 
1017 Pathfinder Otsego Lake earn Smith 7 H. Robinson 43 

328 Star Baby Lake Maracaibo F. C. Laurie 42 

980 Andiamo III Long Island John Taken Arms, Jr. John Abberley 38 

Sound (central) 

539 Zoa Long Beach Arthur Macrate, Jr. Wm. Macrate 25 
1013 Pollux II Pearl Harbor Margene Musser Robert Streeton 23 

643 Don Quichotte Villefranche Mary E. Fahnestock Gibson C. Fahnestock 21 

943 Cene Puget Sound Charles Ross Knut Hine 18 
1150 Procyon II Santa Monica Dr. J. M. Kolisch Stewart Trumbull 13 


Seventy Inland Lakes Scows Sail Annual Regatta 


(Continued from page 57) 


one day, light winds did much to 
hamper the sailing, and several 
races were finished with but a few 
minutes of the time limit left, while 
one race for “A” and “C” boats 
was called off after the time limit 
had elapsed. The weather conditions 
this year were in distinct contrast to 
those of last year at Lake Minne- 
tonka, where gales blew for three 
days of the racing. 

Pillsbury, in the Class A events, 
showed from the start that his Sea 
Fox was headed for championship 
honors. He won the first race in 
light air, barely finishing within the 
time limit. Then, aided by a beauti- 
ful spinnaker start and an early 
lead which he lengthened at every 
buoy, he won the second race in a 
heavy breeze which caused most of 
the boats except Sea Fox to reef. 
The next race was declared no con- 
test after the time limit had ex- 


pired. The fourth race was won by 
Jack Kimberly’s Sea Gull of the 
Neenah-Nodaway Club in a very 
light wind, Pillsbury getting only a 
third place. The final race in a light 
wind was also won by Sea Fox with 
a seven-minute lead over the second 
of nine competitors. 

The final results in the Class A 
fleet were: Sea Foz first; Sea Gull 
second; Little Smoke II, sailed by 
John Perrigo, of Lake Geneva, in 
third place; and Big Foot in fourth 
position. 

The contest for Class E honors 
was exceptionally close, and was 
not settled until the last boat 
finished the final race. The opening 
race was won by A. F. Gallun, of 
Pine Lake, with Spumanti, fol- 
lowed by R. E. Friend’s Mistral 
XII. The latter won the second race 
in a heavy sea which swamped or 
made impossible further sailing for 
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ATENT OFFICE 





OTTOM PAINT 


It is a Powerful Preventive of 
Marine Growth, Barnacles and 
Borers. Has no equal in warm and 
tropical waters as a protection 
against destructive Teredos. 


EMERALD—LIGHT GREEN 


CREAM WHITE 
AHard Finish Racing Green by Special Order 


John G. Alden —I have used your Marblehead 
Anti-Fouling Green Bottom Paint on my own 
schooners, Malabar I to X, and on my better 
grade yachts. It is most satisfactory both from 
a racing and cruising standpoint. 

Belknap & Paine — We have specified Marble- 
head Green Bottom Paint for all wooden 
yachts from our design for a number of years 
past, to our entire satisfaction. 

Burgess & Donaldson — Invaluable for racing 
and cruising. 

Cox & Stevens — Used largely on vessels with 
which we have been connected, and has always 
given complete satisfaction. 

Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as 
possible. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 
Marblehead, Mass. U. S. A. 
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Sailmakers Are Skilled Artisans! 
— THEY HAVE TO BE 


A man is more critical of his Sails than he is of his clothes 


Give the sailmaker 


WAMSUTTA DUCK 


Specialists in Egyptian Cotton Fabrics 
220-230 Commercial Street 


to work with 


& BAINBRIDGE 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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ENJOY A CRUISE TO FLORIDA 


ORDER NOW FOR FALL DELIVERY 


RICHARDSON CRUISERS 


BARGAINS IN USED BOATS 


No Reasonable Offer Refused 
46’ DOUBLE CABIN DECK HOUSE 
37’ DOUBLE CABIN 
34’ TWIN STATEROOM 
MARBLEHEAD 

HACKER RUNABOUT 
25’ DODGE RUNABOUT 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 












» MATTHEWS CRUISERS AND SAILERS 
USED MOTORS AND PARTS 


We are offering a large stock of 
used engines and parts at prices 
far below their value. Not all of 
them are rebuilt — some are “as 
is.” If we have on hand the type 
you want, it can be bought at « 
bargain. Write us your needs or 
come in. 







NEW YORK 





15th ST., 
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If you want a 
more responsive engine 
SPARK PLUGS 
are Vitally Important 











USE THE SPARK PLUGS 


CHAMPIONS UusE 





Nothing short of proved excellence can 
explain the world leadership of Champion 
Spark Plugs. Nothing short of proved 
performance can explain their use by 
racing champions. Nothing short of ex- 
clusive Champion features can result 
in the dependable service they assure. 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 


¢ SAFE - 
STORAGE 


Peirce and Kilburn, Inc., have 
built a new fireproof storage 
shed, protected by automatic 
sprinklers, for the safety of 
your yacht. 1500 square feet 
of floor space, just off the 
turntable, will accommodate 
yachts up to ninety feet in 
length. There is twenty-five 
feet of head room. Windows 
on three sides assure plenty 
of light. . . . Reservations 
should be made at once as 
only a few stalls are still 
available, Store in a fire proof 
building, for 1936 will be 


another international yacht- 











ing year. 


PEIRCE & KILBURN, INC. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 








almost half of the 28 “E”’ boats. 
When William E. Schons, of White 
Bear, sailed his Hurricane into 
first place in the third race, followed 
by Spumanti and Falcon, the cham- 
pion appeared to be any one of the 
leading boats in these first races. 

In a very light and shifty wind in 
the fourth race, however, Harry 
Nye piloted Gale V over the finish 
line less than seven minutes under 
the three-and-one-half hour time 
limit. Hurricane was second, but the 
other favorites were quite a way 
behind. Through a mean shift of the 
light, fluky wind, the boat which 
led through the first lap of this race 
was left becalmed less than a mile 
from the finish line and saw 14 
boats go by before she was able to 
cross. In the final race, which was 
also sailed in light air, Nye again 
came through in the final leg, a 
spinnaker run, to get first place, 
followed by Hurricane and Falcon 
of White Bear. Spumanti, Lady 
Luck, and Mistral XII, boats which 
were all in the running, finished far 
enough behind to enable Nye to 
win the regatta. 

Final standings for Class E, were: 


. Gale V, Harry Nye, Delevan Lake 

. Spumanti, A. F. Gallun, Pine Lake 

3. Hurricane, Wm. E. Schons, White 
Bear Lake 

4. Lady Luck, Jules Hannaford, 
White Bear Lake 

5. Mistral XII, R. E. Friend, Pine 
Lake 

6. Falcon, William Graves, White 
Bear Lake 

7. Adventure, Herbert Brumder, Pine 

Lake 


noe 


8. Humming Bird, George Brumder, 
Pine Lake 


Two firsts and two thirds won 
top honors for M. E. Mogg, with 
Gadget III in a Class C fleet of 35 
boats. Wild Cat, of Pine Lake, was 
consistent enough, with a second, 
fourth, sixth, and a seventh place, 
to finish second in the final stand- 
ings. Mack Lynch took third place 
with his new boat Frisky on the 
strength of a pair of second places, 
while Barbara Archer of White 
Bear, “skipping” Malola, fared 
badly in two races, but gained 
fourth place with a second and third. 
In fifth place was Gloria Gartz of 
Lake Geneva who won the third 
race of the regatta in Santana. Con- 
sistency was the foremost require- 
ment for a high rating in Class C, 
for so fast was the entire fleet that 
it was the rule rather than the ex- 
ception that the top boats in one 
day’s race finished poorly in the 
next. 

Black pennants flew from the 
sails of the entire Inland Lakes fleet 
during the final half of the regatta 
as a tribute to President O. L. 
Schmidt, who died August 20th in 
Chicago. Dr. Schmidt had been 
president for the past twenty-one 
years, and during this period he had 
merged the Inland Lakes group 
with the Northwest Regatta Asso- 
ciation and built the combined 
association into one of the most 
active yachting organizations in the 
country. His fine sportsmanship 
and impartiality, both as sailor and 
judge, and his keen executive 
ability, will not soon be forgotten. 


“Stormy Weather” Wins Light 
Weather Fastnet 


(Continued from page 29) 


light and variable airs. The four 
leaders, having a close race all to 
themselves, did not get past Port- 
land until dawn on the 8th. At 5 
p.m. Kismet, Stormy Weather and 
Trenchemer were bunched off Start 
Point with Foxhound in plain sight 
astern. At 8 p.m. a moderate NW 
breeze made up at last, freshened a 
little during the night and came 
more aft until, at 9 p.m. of the 9th, 
Stormy Weather was clear of Lands 
End, leading the fleet, with Kismet 
on her lee quarter. 

A moderate breeze blew all that 
day and night, freshening at times 
and backing from NW through W 
to WSW, with the boats holding up 
as high as they could on the port 
tack for the Fastnet. Stormy 
Weather sighted the Old Head of 
Kinsale Light at 2 a.m. on the 10th. 
When the four leaders sighted each 
other again at daylight, Stormy 
Weather found Kismet on _ her 
weather bow, Foxhound on her 
weather quarter and T'renchemer 
close astern. A grand race. 

On the beat up the coast to the 


Fastnet, the wind freshened more. 
Kismet tried to reef, but could not 
get her mainsail down. They put a 
tackle on the tack and tore the sail 
two-thirds across, just below the 
headboard. Kismet sailed the rest of 
the race with her mainsail hanging 
by a thread. 

In the ding-dong beat to wind- 
ward which followed, Stormy 
Weather crossed Kismet twice; but 
in the freshening breeze the larger 
boats began to show their power, 
and all three passed Stormy Weather. 

In the meantime the slower boats 
were pegging along, hours astern of 
the leaders. The times of rounding 
the Fastnet will give the best idea of 


their progress: 

Time Rounding Fastnet: 
Fomhound....ccccces 2:25 p.m. August 10th 
| eee 2:47 p.m. : sid 
TVORGROMET.. 2 ccc 2:55 p.m. ‘ 
Stormy Weather..... 3:00 p.m 
SSS ere 8:00 p.m 
he da ues opekous 10:00 p.m 
ER aes aed pier 11:40 p.m 
S, cecdecesen 11:55p.m. ‘ = 
Ran e40 0064 00-5 12. midnight “ ’ 
EE 15am. ‘“ 11th 
“a 6:30 a.m. " 

a 1:00 p.m. 

Tai Mo Shan....... 3:45 p.m 
=e 5:20 p = 
pe are eS 6:30 a.m 12th 
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All Sail Set 


by 
ARMSTRONG SPERRY 


A story based upon the 
famous clipper ship Fly- 
ing Cloud. It will cap- 
ture the interest of the 
adult as well as that of 
the child. 46 Illustrations. 


PRICE 
$2.00 


Book Department 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York City 

















UFFA FOX 


"*4 Second Book’”’ 


A follow up of "Sailing, 
Seamanship, and Yacht 
Construction” 


Mr. Fox in his last book showed 
not only that he has much to say 
of vital interest and use to every 
yachtsman but also that he is able 
to create in his writing the true 
atmosphere of the sea and sailing. 


His new book will be approxi- 
mately similar in format to ‘‘Sail- 
ing, Seamanship and Yacht Con- 
struction," and it will include 
contributions by well known 
yachtsmen on famous cruises they 
have made as well as much new 
material by Uffa Fox himself. 


Tentative price $10.00 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN 
NOVEMBER, 1935 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York City 
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The reach back to the Longships 
was made in a moderate WSW 
wind, backing into the SSW. Kis- 
met and Trenchemer began pulling 
out ahead of Stormy Weather, while 
the Foxhound was coming slowly 
back to her. At 8 a.m. on the 11th, 
Stormy had been dropped out of 
sight by Kismet and Trenchemer, 
but Foxhound was coming right 
back to her and falling away to 
leeward. 

It was here that Foxhound made a 
mistake which may have cost her 
the Cup. The morning watch 
sighted land ahead, judged it to be 
the Scillies, and bore away. It was 
Lands End. When they came to, 
they found themselves reaching up 
the Bristol Channel. This was the 
only mistake the Foxhound made 
during the race. It was enough. It 


and put into Dartmouth, while 
Maud, being outsailed by the fleet, 
gave up and went to Falmouth. 
Amy, at the time of writing, is still 
hard at it. She has rounded the 
Fastnet, and we trust the deter- 
mined mariners aboard her will turn 
up in time for the Fastnet Dinner 
on the 15th. 

Ilex was, as usual, pushed along 
hard all the way by her crew of 
Sappers. Her new rig has improved 
her speed, and all hands are glad to 
see the old boat rejuvenated and 
gathering in the third prize. 

Trenchemer won the second prize 
and sailed a good race. She is new 
and not tuned up yet by any means, 
and most of her gear stretched. She 
is, I think, a boat that is going to be 
heard from. You may hear from her 
at Bermuda yet. 


. «- SMITH Ship &@ Boat PAINT 


FALL o/‘tite year for HOUSE PAINTING | 


4 he use of SMITH SHIP @ BOAT PAINT for this 
purpose is not new nor untried, but has been followed 
for years by boat owners who know that a marine paint 
gives outstanding protection and preservation to all wood sur- 
faces ashore as well as afloat. SMITH SHIP @& BOAT 
PAINT has been used on all types of buildings from the 
finest residences and yacht clubs to modest bungalows 
and boat houses. Its cost is surprisingly moderate. Your 
dealer should have full particulars. If not, write us. 


EDWARD SMITH @& CoO., Long Island City, N. Y. 


SMI'T 


SHIP & 
BOAT | 
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THE CASEY 30’ AUXILIARY 


cost her ten hours Foxhound is a very fast boat in ap 

a : 1 L.0.A. 30’ 0” This sturd ll boat be 
From the Lizard to the finish the deed. She seems under-canvassed. L.W.L. 25’ 0” ‘y rigged asa Y . Vout Kesh Ca Ri ‘Cumer, 
wind was right aft, SW and light, With a little more wind this time, Beam 10’ 6” ; arconi Cutter, or even as a Motor Sailer 
and getting lighter as the boats and no mistakes, she might have Draft 3’ 9" a Nm a. = tes —_ 
closed in on Plymouth Sound. beaten Stormy Weather. Enough hI ld be sible for bo f 
T'renchemer here picked up half an said. 4 WA draft, yet ——s Ibe. of mand: & — 
hour on Kismet, and Stormy Weather Kismet could never get going; and / j she is a ; plensune to handle in the open sea. 
ran right up on T'renchemer’s tail. I think the answer is this: if you ff The illustration shows this standard 


After these first three finished, 
we slept, woke, had breakfast and 
were thinking about lunch when 
Foxhound (leading boat at the 
Fastnet) came in. Two hours later 
Rose finished, followed at hourly in- 
tervals by Ilex, Hygie and Carmela. 
The rest came along in their own 
good time. 

Banba carried away her topmast 


take a class racing yacht of her 
type, with her big displacement and 
thin ends, and cut down her rig to 
make an ocean racer of her, she is 
bound to be comparatively slow in 
light weather. And I don’t know 
what would have happened to Kis- 
met in real Fastnet weather, but I 
rather fancy she might frighten her 
crew to death. 


Orrictau FinisHine Times 


Start August 7th, 1935, 3 p.m. 
Elapsed Time Allowance Corrected Time 
Name of Boat Name of Owner Date hr. min. sec. hr. min. sec. hr. min. sec. Date INCANDESCENT 
Stormy Weather. .P. LeBoutillier 8/12 3:44:15 a.m. 16:03:18 11:40:57 a. — = Oe 
Trenchemer... ..W. D- M. Bell 3:31:58 a.m. 9:22:35 6:09:23 p SEARCHLIGHTS 
Puueeinscoes 0 neers 
acht Club..... “*  §:07:24 p.m 18:54:54 10:07:25p.m. “ 
Fozhound....... c Bell “1:32:51 p.m, 10:33:14 1:59:37 a.m. 8/12 This illustration introduces our new heavy 
Kismet IIl...... Colin Newman 2:01:54 a.m Scratch 2:01:54 a.m. 
Thalasea.... G. Napier Martin 8/13 1:38:1]a.m. 22:50:38 2:82:33 a.m duty — of pray Heavy yoke and 
eee eorges lenwec ™ :49:48 a.m 07: 42:22 a.m 
Carmela ad tea G. E. W. Potter 8/12 8:83:03 p.m 12:21:59 7:41:04 a.m — Lome od t er poss a 
mmeline....... Canavan 18 p.m :09: 04:24 a.m bea 
—. pohee+es J. yo AY . red a.m — oarae a.m make the projecte m very powens 
eae King :54:59 p.m 44: 10:21 a.m 
fey to Deine, gy Haale aay atte CATALOG A Are 
‘at Mo n. e ty - a.m 31: :27:46 a.m — Arc 
ee M. Georges Fortin 8/13 1:28:31 p.m. 16:43:17 8:45:14 
BR 5 5<604508 K. M. McGeoch 8/14 9:01:12 .m. Sub. te Beene. Sub. to CATALOG F—Floodlights 
“aReeeeees A. Rosling D.N. 0:46 
SD <aceccead B. A. Playne D.NF. 2 08: is — Th 
e 
™) CARLISLE & FINCH CO 
Sailing West 30,000 Miles 
g ’ 249 E. Clifton Ave. 


(Continued from page 43) 


gathered the idea that we were not 
popular, so that when it came to 
helping us get the boats back in the 
water, they would appear to be 
pushing while actually they were 
pulling back and it wasn’t until we 
made passes at some of the chief of- 
fenders that we finally got the boats 
afloat and headed for the Yankee. 

On one of the islands in the Solo- 
mon Group lives an old white trader 
named Markham. We were the 
second yacht ever to approach his 
lonely plantation although it is in 
the beautiful Marovo Lagoon which 
should interest everyone who goes 
near there. However, the lagoon 
has not yet been charted and you 
must do your own navigation from 
the masthead. 


Leaving Markham’s place we 
were half a day finding our way out 
of his uncharted lagoon. The outer 
bar, where the ocean swells came 
rolling in, was the worst. Although 
it looked too shallow for the Yankee, 
the lead told a different story and 
we crossed without bumping. 

That was nothing to what hap- 
pened the next day when we headed 
in for the headquarters of the Is- 
lands’ most famous missionary, Mr. 
Goldie. We had been told about a 
couple of marks to use in heading 
for the deepest part of this reef: the 
corner of one island in line with a 
certain tree on another, and in we 
came dead before the wind and a 
large sea helping us along. I was up 
the mast, watching the coral heads 
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30-foot boat rigged as a Marconi 
Custer probably the most efficient 
rig for the hull, and extremely easy 
to handle. These are ideal boats for 
Southern waters. We are now build- 
ing for Fall delivery. 


Write us for detailed specifications 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Whart 


Fairhaven, Mass. 
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Cruising is Carefree 


Ls 


care! Descriptive booklets are —— 
available on the modern N line 
Diesels. We shail be glad to 
send you copies if you will tell — 
us the horsepower rating of 
most interest to you. Write The ~~ 
Cooper-Bessemer Corporation. 
General Diesel Sales Offices, 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 
City. Plants at Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
- and Grove City, Pa. 
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Now you can cruise without a ra 
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FOR CHRISTMAS— 





We suggest our paper napkins, plates and cups with the owner's flags in colors 
or a photo of his yacht. Brennig’s Own cigarettes, book matches and playing cards 
similarly marked make equally attractive gifts, Illustrated folder on request. 


BRENNIG'S OWN, INC." "XihFokk nt 























PORTABLE! 





NEW ICE-BOAT 


Built in 3 Days at / 
AMAZING LOW COST. 


Buitp this new, sensational ‘‘front-steering’’ Mead 
ICE-YACHT in 3 days at home from complete knock- 
down Kit at Jowest cost ever! No experience needed. 
This beautiful ‘‘BATWING IV’’ outspeeds bigger 
boats . . . carries 140 feet of sail... 
seats 2 comfortably . . . dés-mantles in 
3 minutes for auto travel . . . re-assem- | 
bles in 5. Nothing else like it! 


Also Motor Sleds, Ki-Yaks, Sailboats. | 
RUSH 10c for illustrated literature. Ly 


Bit VME TS 


MEAD GLIDER 


iN FAST — 
140 
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: 15 ‘South Market Street 
Dept. 10-Y, CHICAGO 














Galley. Guide 


By ALEX W. MOFFAT 


Cooking need no longer be a troublesome task, for Galley 
Guide will prove invaluable for suggesting nourishing meals 
easily prepared. Oilcloth binding. 


$1.50 Postpaid 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING : 


205 East 42nd Street New York City 














DIRECTION FINDER and 
RADIO COMPASS 


The modern aid to accurate navigation 
Models for all boats of 30 Ft. and up 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Navy Standard Compass — Dialine Compass 
Globe “‘Underlit’”” Compass — Yacht Binnacle 


T. S. & J. D. NEGUS, New York Agents 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1850 
110 CYPRESS STREET BROOKLINE, MASS. 














flash past and singing out directions 
to the helmsman while the lead 
was being worked as fast as pos- 
sible. We got soundings of 5, 4, 3%, 
314, 3%, 3, 234 fathoms while great 
lumps of coral that looked like 
boulders showed up clearly in the 
shallow water. They were doing 
really snappy work on the lead now 
as it hardly struck the water before 
it was on the bottom. 

“Two and a half,” the mate sang 
out and I wished we had doused sail 
outside and come easing in under 
power. Then a big one caught up 
with us and made it 234 again and 
by the time it had passed, we were 
across. This kind of thing gives you 
a really bad feeling ’way out in the 
Pacific because you are so far from 
any help and dry docks. Inside the 
lagoons, in smooth water, even very 
bad shoals entirely uncharted never 
seemed as bad because a ship would 
not pound herself to pieces and we 
would have ample time to lay out 
anchors and get the ship off our- 
selves without serious damage. 

We visited the Tobriand Islands 
and then went on to Salanaua, New 
Guinea, where several of us went 
into the gold fields by airplane. 
Side by side here one sees natives 
barely out of the Stone Age and the 
most modern mining equipment and 
high powered planes. 

After New Guinea we left behind 
us the South Seas where we had 
spent seven or eight marvelous 
months. With our large and active 
crew it was no chore to douse sail 
and let go the anchor, so we had 
stopped at nearly a hundred islands. 
In general, we found the breezes 
light all the way across with the 
only exceptions a very stormy area 
around Pitcairn and a couple of 
good blows west of the Cook Islands 
and a couple near Fiji. North of 
New Guinea, however, we ran into 
still lighter weather, and in the 
Singapore area it seemed to be flat 
calm three quarters of the time. 

After leaving the New Guinea 
coast we took a shot in the dark and 
went to the practically uncharted 
Admiralty Islands, and this was 
where, after three solid days of 
masthead navigating, we discovered 
and named five new islands, the 
description of which was published 
in the February Yacut1na. 

We continued our course ‘west- 
ward through the Dutch East 
Indies and on to North Borneo and 
across the China Sea. We had quite 
a thrash to windward as the south- 
west monsoon wound up in grand 
shape with a squally ten-day west- 
erly. We stopped for a few hours at 
a tiny island in the middle of the 
China Sea where there were but 
four trees and hardly a sign that a 
human being had ever set foot on it. 
Not so with the birds: there were 
millions of them and the boys tore 
around scaring them up till the sky 
was darkened by their numbers. 
The little expedition wound up in a 
free for all egg fight. 
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Bangkok, with a 5-mile bar al- 
most as flat as a table and then a 
45-mile river, is a rather difficult 
place to enter and we learned that 
we were the first American yacht 
which had ever been there. We had 
eight inches under the keel on the 
way in, and coming out, although 
we had four feet to spare, it was so 
rough that we pounded for the last 
three miles. Bangkok itself repaid 
all the trouble we had getting there. 
The Yankee was anchored in the 
middle of the river right in the cen- 
ter of all the hustle and bustle of 
junks and sampans and vessels of 
all descriptions. It was here that we 
bought quantities of Siamese teak 
with which we later laid a new main 
cabin floor an inch and a half thick. 

Singapore is a fine place to have 
work done on a vessel by Chinese 
workmen, provided you can be 
there every minute to watch them, 
and there are facilities there for 
nearly every kind of work. It was 
here that we had the Yankee in dry- 
dock, the only time on the cruise, 
although we had beached her our- 
selves a couple of times at high 
water and tied her up to a coconut 
tree while the tide went down to get 
at a couple of spots where our cop- 
per sheathing had come off. Some of 
the plates we had put on in England 
just melted away and evidently 
were not the right mixture. The 
Yankee did not pick up any appre- 
ciable growth on her bottom during 
the whole cruise because we changed 
water so often. Whenever we stayed 
in one spot for a week or so, she 
would start a new growth, but 
would soon have it off again as we 
moved on. 

We had a job finding a place 
shallow enough to anchor on the 
active voleano of Krakatoa which, 
in 1883, erupted killing 36,000 peo- 
ple, but we were glad not to be 
anchored there a couple of weeks 
later when the whole thing dropped 
out of sight. Krakatoa is in the 
center of the famous Sunda Straits, 
between Sumatra and Java, which 
most of the tea clippers used to sail 
through on their way to China. 

We stayed over two weeks at Bali 
and had a really grand time, but all 
hands were anxious to get started 
across the Indian Ocean which we 
found the nearest thing to a sailor’s 
dream of what sailing should be. In 
one week we turned up a mileage of 
1340, which is an average of 191 a 
day, while our best day’s run on this 
leg was 205 miles. 

We sighted Christmas Island and 
the next land was the Cocos Keeling 
Islands where the Emden was de- 
stroyed by the Sydney during the 
war, and where for four generations 
the Ross family has ruled. Mr. Ross 
told us about the visit of Captain 
Slocum in the Spray and explained 
how he had helped him overhaul the 
Spray. 

Again we piled on in the made- 
to-order trade winds, sighted Rodri- 
guez, and stopped at Mauritius. 
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THE SEASON’S DUE FOR 
’ A CHANGE OF SCENE, 


\| how about YOU? | 


A sunny CHAIR is all set for || 
you on our Ocean Decks. | | 
The air is a blend of tardy | | 
summer and mellowing |} 
autumn. If you crave ac- jy) 
tion, golf, ride horseback 
on the sand. or play |] 
squash on our champion- |} 
ship courts. Cheerful _ 
rooms. Heartening food. 
$7 up at Chalfonte, $8 up |) 
at Haddon Hall, single. | 

| American Plan. $5 up at [| 
| 1) Haddon Hall, single, Euro- a 
_ |] pean Plan. Special weekly im 
-|/ rates. 2. 





: Chalfonte- 
» Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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For the amateur builder 
and sailor 
Fast, able, seaworthy 
DIMENSIONS 


L.O.A. 16 ft. 

Beam 5 ft. 

Sail Area 130 sq. ft. 
Information: Class Secretary, 


John H. Frye, Room 2106, 
195 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


For Plans and Specifications: $3.00, 
Write 


YACHTING 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 








There we heard great yarns of what 
cyclones could and did do and as 
the cyclone season had just started 
we didn’t linger long. The second 
day out was remarkable for its sul- 
triness. The next day when Reunion 
was abeam, we got such definite 
signs of a cyclone that we realized 
the sultry weather was just a 
forerunner. 

Then came a most anxious time 
for me, because while I believed 
that the Yankee could ride out al- 
most any cyclone, they always do a 
good deal of damage on deck if you 
get into the center and there is no 
use looking for trouble. I watched 
the barometer and direction of the 
wind closely and reread all the ex- 
planations of cyclonic storms that 
we had on board. By the time the 
wind had reached a moderate gale, 
I had worked out enough of the 
barometer and wind changes to 
figure that we were right square in 
the path of the storm center. That 
meant only one thing: get out from 
under, so we started one of the 
grandest drives I have ever had. 

The seas by that time were com- 
ing from several different directions. 
There was the old trade wind swell 
and the cyclone’s own swell and 
then the big waves caused by the 
wind. The combination certainly 
made the going tough and we finally 
had to douse mainsail and carry on 
with storm trysail with the wind 
nearly abeam. 

Although we took great quanti- 
ties of water over the lee rail and 
occasionally dashed the top of a 
wave over the weather side, we 
didn’t have to put the slides in 
the fo’c’sle hatch, which certainly 
proves that the Yankee does not 
wallow even in the worst kind of 
going. 

In 24 hours of this we had made 
195 miles and then we just had to 
heave to. No sooner had we doused 
the jib and trysail than squalls of 
full gale force burst upon us and we 
were barely able to hang on to our 
foresail. The winds set up a full 
throated screech in the rigging, but 
by now we were sure that the center 
was definitely behind us and we 
later learned that Reunion had 
taken it on the nose and suffered 
great damage. Next day we were 
able to set sail again and rolled on 
through the leftover seas from the 
cyclone along the coast of Mada- 
gascar into Durban, South Africa. 

Rounding the Cape of Good Hope 
came next and one of the main am- 
bitions of my life was realized, that 
of rounding both capes, so that I 
can now spit to windward. It was on 
this passage to Cape Town that we 
turned in our best day’s run of 234 
miles. We all thought Cape Town 
one of the finest ports in the world 
and Table Mountain is marvelous 
to see, 3500 feet high, almost 
straight up from the city. 
| Leaving Cape Town we found the 
| Trades light all the way to the West 
| Indies and that means about 6000 





miles. It is on stretches like that 
that we appreciated our 7000 square 
feet of canvas. A week after leaving 
Cape Town, our topmast backstay 
carried away. The wire strop for one 
of the blocks had rusted under the 
serving. It seemed to be in perfect 
condition and showed no outward 
signs of rust. The breeze was only 
moderate, but our big fisherman and 
maintopsail combined snapped off 
the topmast, just above the cap. 
The topmast swung down about 
halfway to the deck and dangled 
there, held up by shrouds, stays, 
and halliards. It made a tangled 
mess with both the fisherman and 
topsail set at the time and half the 
lines caught over the end of the 
fore gaff. 

It took about six of us to unspin 
that web, but finally the whole mess 
was lowered to the deck. We hated 
to lose the use of our fisherman, and 
when we learned at St. Helena that 
we could not buy another topmast, 
we figured out a way to splice the 
broken spar. It would be easy 
enough to fish it, but if we did that 
it would be too big to slide up 
through the cap, so we had to 
shorten it about five feet, making a 
long scarf which was then tightly 
seized with wire. We sent up our 
repaired mast and found that the 
fisherman would still just fit, but 
we had to cut off the top of the 
maintopsail to make it fit. This 
same maintopmast is still with us 
and seems to be just as strong as 
before. 

One of the places we were anxious 
to see in the Atlantic was the famous 
French penal colony, Devil’s Island. 
The Pilot Book stated that we were 
not to sail within a mile and a half 
of the place, as it was fortified and 
ships were forbidden to sail closer. 
However, we didn’t believe this, so 
we came in under sail, thinking that 
they would certainly give a sailing 
ship more of a warning or chance to 
sail away than if we had come in 
under power. Nothing happened. 
We rounded up and let go the an- 
chor and studied the place through 
the glasses. 

The island is pretty and the peni- 
tentiary grounds well kept, but we 
couldn’t see any prisoners. There 
was no warning from the island, so 
we presently put over a boat and 
went ashore. On the dock we 
were met by armed guards who 
didn’t seem at all pleased with us. 

After making short stops at St. 
Thomas and Bermuda we came near 
freezing on our way to Gloucester. 
We hove to for a while outside and 
then fulfilled our rash promise of 
eighteen months before to be back 
in exactly that time to the hour. My 
dream was complete, but now we 
are more than ever anxious to start 
again, and, if I may make another 
rash promise, the fall of 1936 will 
again see the Yankee outward 
bound for another cruise around 
from Gloucester to Gloucester. 
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STORMY WEATHER 


Winner Fastnet Race, 1935 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Inc. 


Sail Manufacturers 


€stablished 1790 


City Island, New Pork City 


Telephone: Clty Island 
8-1012, 1013 
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TARR « WONSON 
COPPER PAINTS 


<7 


INTO the nights of 
hurricanes and tempests, 
never failing in their answer to dis- 
tress signals . . . our American coast 
guard service renders constant first 


line protection. 


Less dramatic in their work, but 
always on the job, are Tarr and 
Wonson’s Copper Marine Paints for 
In all kinds of 
water, shoal, warm and tropical, 


wooden bottoms. 


these paints effectively protect the 
bottom against worms, teredos and 
seagrowth. 


It’s good economy to paint the bot- 
tom with Tarr and Wonson’s. 


TARR & WONSON, Ltd. 


Gloucester, Massachusetts 
Fine Copper Paint Since 1863 
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Has his rich aunt died? 
No, he has ordered a 


*“Y ACHTREIMS" 


ARE 


BEAUTY 
STRENGTH 
BALANCE 
ECONOMY 
COMFORT 


Write or cable to: 


KNUD H. REIMERS 


Naval architect and broker 


Reimers boat 


Cables: 


REIMERS-BUILT BOATS 
SUPERIOR BUILT BOATS © 


BANERGATAN 27, STOCKHOLM 























Motor Cruising 


K. M. Miller and John Irving 


OTOR yachtsmen may be divided into two main 
classes — the motorist who has taken to motor- 
ing on the sea, and the seaman who either by inclination 
or necessity has taken to power craft. This volume 
serves both of these men — the motorist will find all that 
he needs for seamanship and navigation, the seaman will 
find everything to the last word on engines, their selec- 
tion and their maintenance, and the handling of vessels 
under power. 


The most experienced motor yachtsman will find much 
that he can learn from the experts who have contributed 
to this volume. There are 640 pages, 500 illustrations 


and a 17-page glossary. 


‘Price $7.00 
YACHTING  veeirrment 


205 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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The 30-foot houseboat designed and built by the Chris-Craft Corporation 


Here’s a Standardized Houseboat 


NE OF THE oldest types of waterborne structures is the houseboat. 
She has always been popular with people who wanted to live afloat on 
river, bay or sound and hunt, fish or explore. There were houseboats on 
American waters long before the Revolution and even earlier than that 
in Europe. 

Now the Chris-Craft Corporation, of Algonac, Mich., offers an interest- 
ing craft to meet the insistent demand for a boat of this type. The new 
houseboat is 30 feet over all, with 11 feet 6 inches beam and 30 inches 
freeboard. She is built along conventional houseboat lines, with flat bottom 
and raking ends. The hull is sturdily constructed, with 2-inch yellow pine 
bottom and side planking, 2 by 8 yellow pine keelsons, and white oak chine 
logs of the same dimensions. Side frames are 2 by 4 white oak and deck 
beams 2 by 8 yellow pine. Cabin floor and roof are 1 by 4 tongued and 
grooved fir, the roof being canvas covered. 

The boat has a short deck at each end and the cabin is sunk into the hull. 
Cabin sides are carried out to and around the ends, forming bulwarks, and 
gates are fitted in the bulwarks at the ends. The living room is 13 feet long 
and about 11 feet wide and serves as a combination living room, dining 
room and galley. It is finished with 14-inch wall board, which lends itself 
to almost any scheme of decoration, and has standard drop sash windows. 
The galley is fitted with cupboard, lockers, sink with running water and a 
refrigerator with ice capacity of 150 pounds. Plenty of room for a stove 
is provided. 

Master and guest staterooms are forward. Each has two windows so that 
there should be good ventilation. Upper berths may be arranged in both 
rooms. A toilet room adjoins the large stateroom and the living room. 

The new Chris-Craft houseboat is moderate in price and is expected to 
be a popular model in the 1936 line. With a Chris-Craft Utility Boat, the 
owner may shift his houseboat from place to place with ease and have a 
useful motor boat as a tender. 


+ + + 


All Sold Out 


we BRUNS, president of Bruns, Kimball & Co., reports that 
the company is completely sold out of its supply of 1935 models of 
Matthews and Richardson cruisers. Some 1936 models are available for 
quick delivery and a large number of these new boats will be on display at 
the company’s showrooms, Fifth Avenue and Fifteenth Streets, New York 
City. 

++ + 


Sales and Charters 


ND er ageeer g & STEPHENS, naval architects and yacht brokers of New 
York and Boston, report a large number of interesting sales and 
charters during the summer months. 

This activity in months when the market is normally inactive would 
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indicate that yachtsmen are more optimistic about the future than they 
have been for some time. 
Among the sales effected are the following: 


136-foot Diesel yacht Acania, sold for Arthur 8. Wheeler of New York to | 


C. S. Walgreen of Chicago. 


The N. Y. Y. C. 50-foot Class sloop Ibis, sold for Clinton H. Crane of | 


New York to Carroll Alker of the New York Y. C. 

The motor sailer Renwar, sold for H. N. Cubberley of Boston, Mass., to 
DeVer C. Warner of Bridgeport, Conn. 

The auxiliary yawl Mesoma, sold for Lloyd N. Emory of Bayside, L. I., 
to Woodbury Ransome of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The Elco cruiser Not-So-Hot, sold for Cecil Lyon of Oyster Bay to M. 
L. Baliozian of Larchmont. 

Auxiliary yawl Skylark, sold for Hugh Willoughby of Providence, R. I., 
to W. E. Larcomb of Perth Amboy, N. J. 

The Matthews cruiser Sir Benjamin, sold for B. E. Levy of Larchmont 
to C. E. Wicke of the Harlem Y. C. 

The auxiliary yawl Aeolia, sold for R. H. Sweet of Providence to Thomas 
D. Poucher of Larchmont, N. Y. 

The cruiser Dingbar, sold for Bernard M. Baruch, Jr., of New York to 
Windsor B. Day of Richmond, Va. 

The Class Q sloop Grayling, sold for William E. Larcomb of Perth Am- 
boy, N. J., to Knute Stokes of New York. 

Among the yachts chartered for various periods of the summer were the 
following: 

The 123-foot Diesel yacht Northwind, owned by Charles Martin Clark. 

The 110-foot Diesel yacht Jamaroy, owned by Roy W. Howard. 

The 110-foot Diesel yacht Wilhelmina, owned by L. M. Plansoen. 

The 100-foot Diesel yacht Sunshine III, owned by Harvey W. Harper. 

The 91-foot Diesel yacht Roamer, owned by Alexander M. White. 

The 68-foot auxiliary schooner Skylark, owned by Mrs. Barbara Whitney 
Henry. 

The 65-foot auxiliary schooner Alpha, owned by the Alpha Corporation. 

The 65-foot auxiliary yaw] Bavois, owned by Dr. Walter F. Welton. 

The 65-foot auxiliary yawl Anoatok, owned by Emerson Barrett. 

The 59-foot sloop Gray Dawn, owned by Philip J. Roosevelt. 

The City Island office, which has been closed during the summer, is to 
be open after October Ist on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays. 


oo 


Scows Sail Moonlight Regatta 


A= race held on Lake Mendota at Madison, Wis., was made pos- 
sible through the use of neon beacons. The active fleet of Class E and 
Class C scows of the Mendota Yacht Club sailed a night race in the moon- 
light with flashing neon lights placed in rowboats for marks. White lights 
would have been quite indistinguishable against a background of illumi- 
nated shore. Seven Class E sloops and nine Class C boats competed. 

The beacons were of the type developed by the Burgess Battery Com- 
pany for airport boundary service and consist of seven feet of nine mm. 
coiled neon tubing which is activated by a simple one and a half volt Burgess 
Little Six battery through a vibrator and transformer giving 5000 to 6000 
volts. This mechanism is so economical that, due to the intermittent drain, 
the flashing beacon can be expected to operate 20 to 30 days without re- 
placement of the battery which is not affected by low temperatures. The 
possibilities of these beacons is being investigated by Burgess engineers 
who are convinced of their value in a number of marine applications. Be- 
sides the use in the Mendota Regatta, they have already been employed as 
dock markers. 

- o.. 


Curry’s Weather Forecaster 


D*: MANFRED CURRY has long been known as the German author- 
ity on the aerodynamics of sails and his books have been widely read 


in this country, but some time ago he turned his attention to the problem | 
of weather forecasting. He invented a chemical “weather prophet” that | 


has proved tremendously popular abroad and is reported to be selling in 
large quantities here. The invention is a handy pocket device consisting of 
a hygrometer — a chemical material which indicates the degree of moisture 
of the air by change of color. Five comparison colors, corresponding to 
twenty degrees of humidity each, are arranged on a scale to rotate about 
the hygrometer. When the instrument is set for the direction of the wind 
and the changeable indicator is matched by the shade on the scale, a trust- 
worthy prognostication can be read directly from the dial. These forecasts 
anticipate the change in weather by eight to fifteen hours. To facilitate 
the determination of the direction of the wind a small compass is built into 
the center of the instrument. Yachtsmen should find the Curry Weather 
Forecaster a welcome help in their constant efforts to make use of fair 
weather and avoid the foul. 
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